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Mother for Mayor 


By Helen Louise Miller 


Characters 

Marion Wesster, high school daughter 

Tarry Wesster, elementary school 
daughter 

Dick Datxy, reporter 

Jerr WEBSTER, junior high son 

Tom Sirus, Jeff's friend 

Barry Sums, Marion’s friend 

Mrs. Wesster, candidate for Mayor 
of Jonestown 

Mrs. Cuapwick, county chairman of 
Independent Women. V oters 

SerrinG: The living room of the Webster 
home. 

At Rise: Marion and Tarry WEBsTER 
are going through their mother’s 
recipe books as they talk to reporter 
Dick Datty. 

Marion: If you’d only wait till 
Mother comes home, she’d give you 
exactly what you want. 

Reporter: Look, sister, I have a dead- 
line to meet. The Boss Man down 
at the Herald says to bring in Mrs. 
Webster’s favorite recipe for the 
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morning edition, and that’s what 
I’ve got to do! So please pick one out 
and make it snappy! 

Tarry: How about her recipe for pea- 
nut butter fudge? That’s delicious. 

Marion: That won’t do. We don’t 
want the public to think Mother 
feeds her family a diet of peanut 
butter fudge. We want something 
nourishing and inexpensive. 

Reporter: You’ve got the right idea, 
sister. We want to play up the lady 
candidate for mayor as a model 
mother, a capital cook, and a good 
manager. That’s our pitch. 

Marton: There’s no pitch about it! 
You don’t have to give my mother 
any sort of ballyhoo or build up, 
Mr. Daily. She’s all those things and 
a lot more! 

Reporter: Easy, sister! Take it 
easy! I’m only trying to do my job! 
After all, it’s not every day that | 
Jonestown gets a lady candidate for 
Mayor. We want to play it big! 








Lots of family stuff! Human-interest 
stories right in her own kitchen! 
That’s why the editor wants to run 
this recipe deal! 

Tarry: Here’s “Shrimp Wiggle!’ Would 
that do? 

REpPoRTER: Sounds pretty revolting to 
me. 

Marion: I'd feel a lot better about this 
if Mother were here. She has lots of 
wonderful recipes. 

REPORTER (Pulling out a slip of paper 
from recipe book): What’s this? 
“Mulligan Stew au Gratin.” 

Tarry: Oh, that’s good! We always 
have that when the budget runs 
short! Mom says it’s a life-saver and 
a stomach-filler! 

ReportTER: What do you think, girlie? 
Is it O.K.? 

Marion: Well . . . I guess so. It’s 
good all right, and as Taffy says, it’s 
economical and filling! 

ReEporTER: Sounds like our dish! Well, 
thanks a lot, you two. I’ll be shov- 
ing off. Sorry to miss your mother, 
but I’ll have that pleasure when I 
come back for the next story! 

Marton: Another story! My goodness! 
How many will you be doing? 

Reporter: That depends on the Boss. 
I did one story on your mother for 
this afternoon’s Herald, and the 
recipe will be in tomorrow morning’s 
edition. You kids have to remember 
your mother is Big News right now. 
Headline Stuff! 

Tarry: She’s just ‘“Mom”’ to us. 

REPORTER (Jotting it down in note- 
book): That’s a good phrase! “Just 
Mom to us.” Well, thanks again, 


kids, and good luck! May the best 
Mom win! 


(Laughing at his own 








joke) Ha! That’s a good one! ‘May 

the best Mom win!” Tell her she can 

use that as a slogan, with my com- 
pliments. So long. (He exits.) 

Marton: Thank goodness he’s gone! 
A wise guy, if I ever saw one! 

Tarry: He had cute freckles! Did you 
notice the two on the end of his nose? 

Marion: I certainly did not! In my 
opinion he’s a detestable smart alec! 
Oh, dear! I hope we picked right on 
that recipe! (Hnter Barry Simms.) 

Barry: Anybody home? Somebody 
left the door open so I walked right 
in. 

Marton: Oh, hello, Barry. That dumb 
reporter must have left the door 
open. 

Barry: Reporter? More headlines for 
Mamma Webster, I take it. What’s 
the angle this time? 

Tarry: Recipes! Marion and I picked 
out a good one. 

Barry: Human-interest stuff, I guess. 
Big politician just a happy home- 
maker at heart! 

Marion (Angrily): Will you please 
stop calling my mother a politician, 
Barry Simms! It’s not a bit funny! 

Barry: I had no intention of being 
funny, but she 7s a politician, isn’t 
she? 

Marion: She is not. 

Barry: Sorry! My mistake. I was 
under the impression that your 
mother is running for Mayor of this 
town on the Independent ticket. 

Tarry: Sure she is. . . so what? 

Barry: So she’s a politician. That’s 
what. 

Marton: She is NOT! She’s a public- 

spirited citizen who is being drafted 

into the service of her community! 
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Barry: Don’t be so naive! 

Marion: What’s naive about that? 
You know it’s the truth, My 
mother never ran after this office. 
People came to her and asked her to 
run. 

Barry: But she is running, isn’t she? 
And she wants to win, doesn’t she? 

Marion: Naturally she wants to win, 
now that she’s gone this far. 

Barry: Then she’ll have to play poli- 
tics, my gal! 

Marion: Don’t you “my gal” me, 
Barry Simms. You sound just like 
that fresh reporter. . 

Barry: Well, there’s no need to get so 
sore at me just because I said your 
mother was a politician. I didn’t 
say she was a crooked politician, 
did I? ; 

Marion: I’d just like to hear you say a 
thing like that about Mom. 

Tarry: So would I! 

Barry: Your trouble is you just don’t 
understand politics. Anyhow, it’s a 
man’s game. 

Marton: It’s a man’s game when you 
play it a man’s way. 

Barry: And I suppose your mother 
will play it some other way? 

Marron: She'll at least play it fair and 
square. 

Barry: Look, Marion. I like your 
mother. I think she’s swell, but she’s 
just like everybody else who goes 
into politics. She’ll have to play ball 
with the big whigs! One false move 
and she’s out! 

Marton: And that’s where you’re out, 

Barry Simms. . . right out the front 

door. I hope it’s still open so you 

won’t even soil your hands with our 
political door knob! 


Barry: Don’t be silly, Marion! Gee 
whiz! Can’t we even discuss a public 
question like two grown-ups? 

Tarry: You heard what my sister said. 
Now scram! 

Barry: Good night! You two better 
get wise to things. I just came over 
here to ask you to the dance on 
Saturday night, and this is the kind 
of reception I get. 

Marron: This isn’t a reception, Barry. 
It’s a farewell party! 

Barry: Oh, Marion! Be reasonable. 

Tarry: She’s reasonable all right. 
Now, git! 

Barry: O.K., if that’s the way you feel 
about it! 

Marton: That’s the way I feel about it. 

Barry: If you have a change of heart, 
let me know. You may feel different 
when you see your mother cross 
swords with Mrs. Chadwick. 

Tarry: Who’s Mrs. Chadwick? 
Marion: Don’t ask questions, Taffy. 
I want him to get out of here fast. 
Barry: Your big sister will tell you 
who Mrs. Chadwick is, Taffy. In the 
meantime . . . so long. (Exit BARRY) 

Marton (Half crying): That boy makes 
me so mad I could. ».I could... 
I could just cry. 

Tarry: Who is Mrs. Chadwick, 
Marion? 

Marion: Mrs. Chadwick is County 
Chairman of the Independent Wo- 
men Voters. 

Tarry: Does Mom have to do what 


she says? 
Marron: Well. . . sort of. . . I mean 
. well ... No! No, Taffy, 


Mother doesn’t have to do anything 
that anybody says! All she has to do 
is be herself. That Barry Simms 





thinks he knows it all! Come on, 

Taffy, let’s clear this mess away and 

set the table for supper. 

Tarry (Collecting recipe books): I'll 
take these to the kitchen. Golly, I 
wish we had given that reporter the 
recipe for French Rice Pudding with 
Chocolate Sauce! 

Marion: He wanted a main dish rec- 
ipe, Taffy. Not a dessert. 

Tarry: Do you think Barry will ever 
come back, Marion? 

Marion: He’d better not! 

Tarry: Not ever, Marion? 

Marion: Well . . . at least not for a 
long time . . . at least not until to- 
morrow or the day after. 
(Tarry exits to kitchen. The phone 
rings and MARION answers it.) 

Marion (At phone): Webster’s resi- 
dence. Marion Webster speaking. 
Who? Oh, Mr. Price! No, Mother 
isn’t home yet. She had a committee 
meeting this afternoon. But I’m 
expecting her soon. No, Jeff isn’t 
home either. What’s the matter? 
Is he in some sort of trouble? Very 
well, Mr. Price, I’ll have her call you 
as soon as she gets home. Thank 
you. Goodbye. (Hangs up) 

Tarry (Re-entering): Who was that? 

Marion: Mr. Price, Jeff’s teacher. 
Wants to talk to Mom as soon as 
she gets home. I bet that little 
wretch is in some sort of a jam. 

Tarry: Not again! 

Marion: You’d think he’d know 
enough to keep out of trouble when 
Mom is in the midst of all this pub- 
licity. 

Tarry: Don’t you know by this time 

that TROUBLE is Jeff’s middle 

name? 





Manion: Just the same he should have 
sense enough to be careful. After all, 
he’s old enough to know what this 
means to Mom. We three kids are 
the best advertisement she’s got. 

Tarry: Does that mean we have to 
walk the straight and narrow till 
after election? 

Marion (Laughing): Now who’s a 
politician? Oh, Taffy! You know 
what a struggle Mom’s had to bring 
us up without Dad. If he had lived 
things would have been a lot easier 
for her. That’s why so many people 
admire and respect her. . . the way 
she’s kept us all together and man- 
aged to be a leader in church and 
school and community affairs. It’s 
her work at the Child Guidance 
Center and Teen-Age Council that 
brought her into prominence in the 
first place. Now the P.T.A. women 
and Mothers’ Clubs and different 
women’s organizations are pushing 
her for Mayor. This Mrs. Chadwick 
is actually the politician, not Mom. 

Tarry: Is that why Mom has to do 
what Mrs. Chadwick says? 

Marion: She does not have to do what 
Mrs. Chadwick or anybody else 
says! Mom isn’t anybody’s “yes” 
man. I wonder where that Jeff is. 
Suppose you run over to Wilson’s. 
Maybe he’s over there with Jim. If 
you find him, tell him to come right 
home. Much as I hate to do it, I'll 
call Barry. Jeff might be out with 
his brother Tom. 

Tarry: O.K. If he’s not at Wilson’s, 
I’ll try Brown’s and King’s. He 
might be there. (Hzxit Tarry) 

Marion (At phone): 82676, please. 
Hello, Barry? This is Marion. No, 
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I certainly did not call you to apolo- 
gize. Nothing of the kind! I’m 
calling about Jeff. I thought he 
might be over at your house with 
Tom. (Pause) He’s not there? I 
wonder where he could be. (Pause) 
I don’t know exactly what’s wrong, 
but Mr. Price called a while ago, 
and I got the idea Jeff is in some sort 
of trouble. O.K. Thanks. Call me 
if you hear anything. Certainly, I’m 
still mad. I’m only calling you be- 
cause of Jeff. (Pause) No—I’m 
sure Jeff wouldn’t be over at Chad- 
wick’s. He’s never had anything to 
do with that Stinky Chadwick. 
Where? Bill Mercer’s? Do they 
have a phone? No, thanks, don’t 
bother. I’ll go myself. Thanks just 
the same. Goodbye. (Hangs up) 
I’ll run up there and see if I can find 
him. Maybe I can get this straight- 
ened out before Mother gets home. 
(Exit Marion right stage as JEFF 
and Tom Simms enter left.) 

Tom: If you ask me, you’re nuts. 

Jerr: Nobody’s asking you. Besides, 
you’ve never been suspended. So 
what do you know about it? 

Tom: What the heck! Lots of kids get 
suspended! They live through it! 
JerF: But their moms aren’t running 

for Mayor! 

Tom: What’s that got to do with it? 

Jerr: When somebody in your family 
is running for office, the least you 
can do is to keep your nose clean. 
What do you suppose people will 
think when they find out their 
woman candidate for Mayor has a 
son that’s been kicked out of junior 
high school? 

Tom: I don’t see how you'll make 
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things any better by running away! 
The headlines will be bigger than 
ever. 

Jerr: I’m not running away. I just 
want to keep out of Mom’s sight 
till I get another chance to talk to 
Mr. Price. I figure he’ll cool off 
some tonight and he’ll be in a better 
humor to talk things over tomorrow. 

Tom: You mean you’re gonna try to 
talk him into taking you back? 

JerF: That’s the idea. You let me stay 
with you over night and I’ll have 
another go at him tomorrow, after 
I’ve thought up some more argu- 
ments. 

Tom: Boy, you’re gonna need more 
than arguments. You’re gonna need 
evidence. Why don’t you tell him 
the truth? 

Jerr: The truth? Then I’d really be in 
the well-known soup! And Mom, 
too! 

Tom: But suppose he calls your folks? 

Jerr: I doubt if Mom will be home for 
dinner and even if she is, she’ll have 
to dash right out to another meeting. 
She’s pretty hard to catch these 
days. The worst he can do is get 
hold of Marion and I can count on 
her to stall for me till I can straighten 
things out. Come on, Tom. What 
do you say? 

Tom: Well, sure. It’s O.K. with me. 
And I can fix it with Mom to let you 
stay all night, but won’t your 
mother be worried? 

Jerr: I'll tell Marion and Taffy where 

I am. (Calling) Marion! Taffy! 

Where are you? Hey, Taffy! 

Mar...i...on! Wouldn’t you 

know! Two sisters and neither one of 

them to be found when they could 











be of some use! Oh, well, you wait 
here till I get my duds. If they’re not 
back by that time, I’ll leave a note. 
(Exit JEFF) 

Tom: Jerusalem! I’m glad my mom’s 
not running for Mayor! (Phone 
rings, Tom answers it.) Hello. Yes, 
this is Webster’s residence. No, 
ma’am, Mrs. Webster isn’t here. 
No, ma’am, I don’t know when she'll 
be in. Sure, I'll take a message. 
(Pause) Who? Mrs. Who? Will 
you spell it, please? C-h-a-d-w-i-c-k. 
Oh, Chadwick. Sure, Mrs. Chad- 
wick, I’ll tell her. No, ma’am. I’m 
not her son. I’m just a neighbor boy. 
O.K. G’bye. (Hangs up) 

Jerr (Entering with small overnight 
bag): Who was that? 

Tom: Three guesses. 

Jerr: Not Old Man Price! 

Tom: Nope. Mrs. Chadwick! 

Jerr: Holy smokes! What did she 
want? 

Tom (Scribbling rapidly on phone pad): 
Said to tell your mother she’s com- 
ing over. 

Jerr: That does it. 
here. 

Tom: What about telling your folks 
where you are? 

Jerr: I’ll phone Marion from your 
house. Come on! Step on it. We 
don’t have all week. (Boys exit one 
side of stage as Tarry enters from 
other side, carrying a newspaper.) 

Tarry: Marion! Marion! I can’t find 
Jeff any place. Marion! Now where 
did she get to? Wait till she sees this 
picture of Mom! (Reads from paper) 

“Jonestown Mother to Run for 

Mayor! Promises Civic Clean Up! 

Pledges Support to Juvenile De- 


Let’s get out of 





linquency Program! Mary Webster, 

local civic leader and prominent 

member of National Parents’ and 

Teachers’ Council, promises to 

launch a campaign to make Jones- 

town a safer, saner place to bring up 

children. Mrs. Webster, herself a 

mother of two daughters and a son, 

all students of Jonestown Public 

Schools... .””. (Enter Marton) Oh, 

there you are. Look, Marion, here’s 

a big article about Mom. Good 

picture of her too! (Shows paper) 

Marion: Taffy, I’m worried. I can’t 
locate Jeff. Did Barry call? 

Tarry: No, but I just came in. I don’t 
see why you’re specially worried. 
We don’t actually know that Jeff is 
in any trouble. 

Marion: Mr. Price sounded terribly 
serious. Wanted Mother to call him 
the minute she got home and asked 
if Jeff had been home yet. 

Tarry: He could have wanted Mother 
for a dozen things. 

Marton: Just the same. . 
Jeff. 

Mrs. WesstTER (Off): Yoo-hoo! Any- 
body home? (Enters with an armful 
of books, notebooks and papers) Hello, 
darlings. How are my two favorite 
constituents? (Dumping articles on 
table and throwing herself into a 
chair) I’m nearly dead. Taffy, get 
the tired business woman’s slippers, 
will you, dear? 

Tarry: Sure thing, Mom. (She ezits.) 

Marion: How did it go, Mother? How 
was your speech? 

Mrs. Wesster: Fine. I was scared 

green at first, but I was all right after 

I got started. What’s wrong with 

vou? You look worried. 
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Marion: Just tired. 
ache. 

Mrs. WesstTer: Well, dear me! This 
is no time for a headache. Isn’t this 
date night with Barry? 

Marton: No, not tonight. 

Mrs. WesstTer: But it’s Tuesday. 
And how could it be Tuesday with- 
out Barry? 

TarFFy (Entering with slippers): I guess 
we won’t be seeing old Barry for a 
while. Marion told him off in no un- 
certain terms. 

Mrs. Wesster: Oh, come now! Don’t 
tell me you two love birds have had 
another spat. 

Marion (With dirty look at Tarry): 
Oh, it wasn’t anything, Mother. 
Not really. 

Mrs. WesBsTER: What was it this time? 
Doesn’t your lipstick please him or 
did he wear that awful tie you de- 
spise? 

Marron: Oh, a little bit of both, I 
guess. We... we just don’t see 
things the same way, that’s all. 

Mrs. Wesster: But Marion, you and 
Barry always see things the same 
way. What in the world happened? 

Marion (Stiffly): Really, Mother, I 
don’t want to talk about it. Taffy 
had no business even mentioning it. 

Tarry: Sorry. Look, Mom, did you see 
your picture in the paper? That 
Dick Daily really did you up brown 
this time! (Shows paper) 

Mrs. Wesster: Dick Daily? 


I have a head- 
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full names? 
Tarry: Oh, he was here this afternoon. 
Mrs. Wesster: He was? 
Marton: Yes, he wanted to do a 
human-interest story about you. 


You know, a lot of stuff about your 
being a good cook and all that sort 
of thing. 

Tarry: We told him you were a swell 
cook and gave him one of your 
recipes. 

Mrs. WessTER: One of my recipes? 
Whatever for? 

Marton: He wants to run a home- 
making story on you and print one 
of your favorite money-saving, time- 
saving recipes. 

Mrs. Wessrer: What did you give 
him? The Tuna Fish Delight? 

Tarry: No, we gave him the Mulligan 
Stew au Gratin! 

Mrs. Wesster (Jn alarm): Good 
heavens! You didn’t! Not that one! 

Tarry: Sure. Why not? 

Mrs. WesstTeER: He’s not going to put 
it in the paper . . . not under my 
name! 

Marion: That was the idea. 

Mrs. Wesster: Oh, my goodness! 
You’ve got to stop him. Call him 
up. Get him on the phone. He can’t 
print that. 

Tarry: Why not? What’s the matter 
with it? 

Mrs. WessterR: Matter with it! It’s 
not my recipe, that’s what’s the 
matter with it. It’s Mrs. Chadwick’s 
recipe! What’s more, it’s her prize 
recipe! She serves it at her Sunday- 
night suppers and she gave it to me 
as a very special favor. If it ever 
comes out in the paper as my spe- 
cialty, she’ll have a fit. 

Marron: And does it matter so much 
if Mrs. Chadwick has a fit? 

Mrs. Wesster: Matter? Why, good 
heavens, child, Mrs. Chadwick is the 
County Chairman. I certainly can’t 








afford to have her angry with me 

right now. 

Marion: So Barry. was right. 

Mrs. Wesster: Barry? What does 
Barry have to do with it? 

Marion: Oh, nothing . . . just some- 
thing he said. That’s all. Now it 
looks as if he might have been right. 

Mrs. WessterR: What was that re- 
porter’s name? 

Tarry: Dick Daily. He had two 
freckles right on the end of his nose. 

Mrs. WessTER (At phone): The Jones- 
town Herald, please. Editorial De- 
partment. Hello. I’d like to speak 
to Reporter Dick Daily, please. 
(Pause) Oh, hello, Mr. Daily. This 
is Mary Webster speaking. My 
daughter tells me she gave you a rec- 
ipe for your paper this afternoon. 
I’m afraid there has been a mistake 
which may lead to embarrassing 
consequences. (Pause) Oh, no! Are 
you sure you can’t stop it? It’s 
really quite important that you 
don’t print that recipe. (Pause) 
Well, I’d appreciate anything you 
can do, Mr. Daily. And I’ll be glad 
to give you another recipe. (Pause) 
Yes, I’ll be home until seven, and if 
you want to drop over I’ll have the 
recipe ready for you. Thank 
you. Goodbye. (Hangs up) I cer- 
tainly hope he can stop that recipe 
from being printed. This is one time 
when I’ll be happy if the Herald 
doesn’t have even one line of news 
about Candidate Webster! 

Marron: Are you as scared as all that 
of Mrs. Chadwick, Mom? 

Mrs. Wesster: Scared? What do you 

mean? 





Marion: Well, you seem scared of 
making her angry! 

Mrs. Wesster: Naturally I don’t 
want to annoy her. Why should I? 
Besides, that recipe isn’t mine. It’s 
hers. It would be dishonest to pub- 
lish it as my own. Don’t you under- 
stand? 

Tarry: Sure, I understand, Mom. 
That isn’t “playing _ politics,” 
Marion. That’s just good sense. 

Mrs. WesstER: What’s all this about 
playing politics? 

Marion: Nothing, Mother. Only I 
think Taffy should go into polities. 
It might teach her not to speak out 
of turn. (Doorbell) 

Tarry: Goodness, that Dick Daily 
must travel like the wind. I’ll let 
him in. (Fzits) 

Mrs. Wessrter: Is anything troubling 
you, dear? 

Marron: Of course not, Mother. . . 
Only there seems to be so much fuss 
over this recipe and everything. 
(Mrs. CuHapwick enters with TaFry.) 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Hope I’m not in- 
truding, Mrs. Webster. But the 
minute I heard the news I thought 
I’d better dash right over here and 
have a talk before it was generally 
known. Did you get my message? 

Mrs. Wesster: Message? What 
message? And what’s the news that 
caused you to rush right over? I’m 
afraid I’m completely in the dark. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Oh, you poor dear! 
These things are always so hard on a 
parent. And it’s just too bad it had 
to happen right now. ... Espe 
cially when both of your other chil- 
dren have had such splendid records. 
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We'll just try to hush it up as quickly 

as possible. 

Mrs. Wesster: Mrs. Chadwick, I de- 
mand to know what you’re talking 
about. What do my children have 
to do with your visit here? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Oh dear! I hate to 
be the one to break the news to 
you. I had supposed Mr. Price 
would call you right away. 

Mrs. Wesster: Did Mr. Price call, 
Marion? 

Marion: Yes, he did. But I haven’t 
had the chance to tell you. He left 
no message except that you were to 
call him as soon as you came in. 

Tarry: It sounded to us as if Jeff is in 
hot water! 

Mrs. WessteEr: Jeff? Is Jeff in trouble? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: He certainly is, Mrs. 
Webster. The fact is that Jeff has 
been suspended from Harrison Junior 
High School! 

Mrs. Wesster: Suspended! Jeff sus- 
pended! But where is he? Why 
hasn’t he come home? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: After the demonstra- 
tion he put on this afternoon, Mrs. 
Webster, I suppose he’s afraid and 
ashamed to come home. 

Mrs. Wesster: Mrs. Chadwick, I 
have always brought up my chil- 
dren to understand that home is the 
first place to come when they need 
help. Girls, do you know where Jeff 
is? 

Marion: We’ve been worried about 
him too, Mother. I’ve called his 
usual haunts but I can’t locate him. 

Tarry: We've looked every place, 
Mom. 

Mrs. WessteEr: Oh, dear! I’m worried 
sick. 





Mrs. Cuapwick: So am I, Mrs. 
Webster. 

Mrs. Wesster: It’s good of you to 
worry about Jeff too, Mrs. Chad- 
wick, and under the circumstances 
you'll understand that I couldn’t 
possibly keep any speaking engage- 
ment this evening . . . not until I 
can get this affair with Jeff straight- 
ened out. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Please understand 
me, Mrs. Webster. I said I was 
worried, but not about Jeff. It’s you 
I’m worried about . . . you and the 
campaign. You must realize that 
after all the work I’ve done for you, 
I certainly won’t have the whole 
thing spoiled by something like this! 
You’ll have to settle this thing as 
quickly and quietly as possible and 
send that wretched boy to private 
school. 

Mrs. Wesster: Wretched boy in- 
deed? How can you talk like that 
when you don’t even know what he’s 
done? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: I know only too well 
what he’s done, Mrs. Webster. I was 
there. 

Mrs. Wesster: You were there? 
Where? For heaven’s sake, Mrs. 
Chadwick. whatever it is that you 
know, tell it quickly. 

Mrs. CHapwick: I was never so 

amazed in my life. There we were 

. . . the whole Executive Council of 

the P.T.A. with Dr. Farnsworth and 

three other members of the Board of 

Education as our guests at a lunch- 

eon in the school cafeteria ... 

when BANG! We were almost 
blown out of our chairs. Somebody 
had thrown one of those giant can- 














non crackers right outside the cafe- 

teria window! 

Tarry: Oh, boy! I bet Old Man Price 
was livid! 

Mrs. Wesster: Taffy! Be still! And 
you think it was Jeff who threw it? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: I know it was Jeff 
who threw it, Mrs. Webster. He 
admitted it! 

Mrs. Wesster: Oh dear! I wonder 
what in the world came over him! 
He must have some explanation. 
I’ve never known him to do such a 
stupid trick without rhyme or reason! 

Mrs. Cuapwick: I know it’s hard for 
any mother to recognize her son’s 
faults, Mrs. Webster. 

Mrs. Wesster: I do recognize Jeff’s 
faults. He has a million of them. 
But he usually has some sort of 
reason behind what he does, and he 
never fails to produce it. This just 
isn’t like him. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Well, it certainly was 
unfortunate! There I was holding 
forth on your virtues as an intelli- 
gent modern parent . . . expound- 
ing how you have brought up a 
family of three potential citizens 

. when ... boom! My whole 
speech practically blew up in my 
face. Of all the horrible examples of 
poor citizenship I’ve ever seen. . . 
your son’s performance topped them 
all. 

Marion: But how did you find out 
Jeff did it? Don’t tell me he marched 
in there and gave himself up! 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Hardly! It wouldn’t 
have required a Scotland Yard mind 
to figure out that the cannon cracker 
had been thrown from a window of 

the room above, which turned out to 





be a boys’ study hall. Mr. Price 
dashed up there and Jeff admitted 
that he had thrown it. Mr. Price 
lost no time in marching him right 
downstairs to make him apologize 
before the whole crowd. 

Mrs. Wesster: Oh, dear! Poor Jeff! 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Mrs. Webster, I must 
say your attitude amazes me! Poor 
Jeff indeed! Don’t you realize that 
your boy’s disgraceful conduct might 
cost you votes that you can ill afford 
to lose? This campaign is not going 
to be easy! Plenty of people are 
skeptical about a woman mayor, and 
it’s only your reputation as a capable 
leader and exceptional mother that 
has put you where you are! Now 
this boy has made you a laughing 
stock. Just let the papers get hold 
of this and see where you are! If 
my son Eustace had ever done a 
thing like this. ..I... I don’t 
know what I wouldn’t do to him! 
I’d certainly waste no time feeling 
sorry for him, I can tell you that! 

Mrs. Wesster: Then that’s one way 
in which we differ, Mrs. Chadwick. 
Jeff is more important to me than 
any Office in the world, and my first 
concern right now is to find him and 
help him the best I can. (Doorbell 
rings. TAFFY exits.) 

Marion: Good for you, Mom. I knew 
you could play politics on your own 
rules! 

Tarry (Entering with Reporter): You 
can come in, Mr. Daily, but I’m 
afraid Mother has been too busy to 
get the recipe. 

Reporter: I guess I’m a bit early, 

Mrs. Webster, but I thought you’d 

be glad to know I stopped that 
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recipe. Oh, good evening, Mrs. 

Chadwick. You two ladies having a 

little campaign chat? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Good heavens! A 
reporter! Now look here, sir, Mr. 
Price assured me there would be no 
need to smear this whole thing in 
the papers! It’s a matter between 
the school and the parent! 

Reporter: Aha! It’s beginning to look 
as if I’ve walked in on a story. 

Mrs. Wesster: A very sad story, I’m 
afraid, Mr. Daily. My son is in some 
sort of trouble at school. He has been 
suspended. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Mrs. Webster! How 
can you! Don’t you realize you’re 
talking to the Press? 

Mrs. Wesster: I don’t think there’s 
anything to be so “hush hush” 
about. Jeff did a very foolish thing 
this afternoon, but he did not com- 
mit a crime. Mr. Daily will have to 
make up his own mind about the 
publicity he chooses to give it! 
Right now I’m concerned only about 
Jeff. I can’t understand where he is 

. . why he doesn’t come home? 

Reporter: Is there anything I could 
do to help, Mrs. Webster? Is the 
boy actually missing? 

Mrs. Webster: Oh dear! That makes 
him sound like a run-a-way! Mr. 
Daily, Jeff is not any sort of juvenile 
delinquent. He got into a scrape at 
school and he hasn’t come home 
. . . but I don’t think he’s run away. 
(Enter Barry with Tom and JErr) 

Barry: At least, he didn’t run far, 
Mrs. Webster! Not any farther than 
our house! 

Mrs. Wesster: Jeff! Thank heavens 
you’re home! 





Jerr (Weakly): Hya, Mom. I’m sorry 
I got into such a mess. 

Tarry: Boy, oh boy! You sure put 
your foot in it this time, Junior! 

Marion: Quiet, Taffy! Where did you 
find him, Barry? 

Barry: I didn’t find him. He found us. 

Tom: He was gonna stay all night at 
our house. 

Mrs. Wesster: But why, Jeff? Why 
didn’t you come straight home? 
Surely you know by this time that 
we'll work things out together. 

Jerr: Sure, Mom... but... well 

. with this election and every- 
thing. . . I thought maybe it would 
be better if. . . 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Young man, you 
should have thought of “this elec- 
tion” as you call it before you threw 
that firecracker and broke up our 
meeting! I hope you realize you 
may have ruined your mother’s 
career! 

Mrs. Wesster: Mrs. Chadwick, I 
shall have to ask you not to interfere 
or interrupt! As you yourself just 
said .. . this is a matter between 
the school and the home. It’s also a 
matter between Jeff and me. As for 
Jeff ruining my career. . . that is 
utterly ridiculous. I have no career 
in the world that could possibly be 
ruined by being Jeff’s mother. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: You forget that I 
can withdraw my support at any 
moment. 

Mrs. Wesster: That is your privilege, 
Mrs. Chadwick. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Remember your 
responsibility to your committee 
women! 

Mrs. Wesster: The only responsi- 


bility I have at the moment is Jeff, 
Mrs. Chadwick, and I am afraid I 
have failed in that or he would have 
come to me instead of going to a 
friend’s house. 

Tom: He only wanted to stay with us 
till he had another chance at Old 
Man Price, Mrs. Webster. 

Jerr: Sure, Mom, I thought maybe I 
could talk Mr. Price into letting me 
come back to school right away and 
the whole thing would quiet down. 
I didn’t want to drag you into it. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: That’s very noble of 
you, I’m sure! But I’m afraid Mr. 
Price will stand his ground. He’ll 
hardly want to be lenient to a boy 
like you. 

Barry: I’m afraid there’s more to the 
story than you already know, Mrs. 
Chadwick. 

Mrs. Cuapwickx: You forget, young 
man, I was there! 

Barry: But you were not present in 
the boys’ study hall when Mr. Price 
made his investigation, were you, 
Mrs. Chadwick? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Of course not. But 
I was in the cafeteria when Mr. 
Price marched this culprit in to 
admit his guilt. 

Barry: What did he admit, Mrs. 
Chadwick? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: What did he admit? 
Why, he admitted he threw the 
firecracker out of the window. 

Barry: But he didn’t admit where he 
got the firecracker, did he? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: That was beside the 
point. It was not Mr. Price’s busi- 
ness to investigate the illegal sale of 
fireworks! 





Barry: Do you mind if I ask you a 
question, Mrs. Chadwick? 

JeFF: Please, Barry! Please! 

Tom: Go ahead, Barry. Go ahead and 
ask her! Remember what I told you. 

Barry: Mrs. Chadwick, what would 
you do if you were standing by an 
open window and somebody came 
along and suddenly thrust a lighted 
firecracker into your hands? 

Mrs. Cuapwick: What a ridiculous 
question! 

Barry: Yes, isn’t it? Because the 
answer is so obvious! You’d drop it 
or throw it away like a hot potato 
before it could explode in your 
hands ... and then, if you had 
time, you’d probably belt the joker 
that handed it to you in the first 
place. 

Reporter: What are you driving at, 
Bud? 

Barry: I’m driving at Jeff’s only 
mistake, Mister. He didn’t mop up 
the floor with young Stinky Chad- 
wick ... son and heir of Mrs, 
Eustace V. Chadwick, County Chair- 
Chairman of the Independent Wo- 
men Voters. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: What are you say- 
ing? 

Marion: Barry! 
this out? 

Mrs. Wesster: Oh, Jeff! 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Young man, do you 
realize what you are saying about 
my son? 

Barry: I certainly do. I’m saying that 
Eustace Chadwick the third pulled 
the boner of his young life this after- 
noon when he walked into the boys’ 
study hall this afternoon and un- 
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expectedly handed that lighted can- 

non cracker to Jeff . . . just to see 

what he’d do with it! 

Reporter: I must say young Chad- 
wick found out in a hurry. 

Barry: Jeff here did the only thing he 
could have done. . . tossed it out of 
the window. He had no way of 
knowing all you dignitaries were 
assembled below. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: For that matter, 
Eustace couldn’t have known that 
either. It was not deliberate. 

Barry: But he deliberately kept quiet 
when Mr. Price appeared on the 
scene. Jeff had to admit he threw 
the firecracker. Price was too mad 
to ask for any more information at 
the time and Good Citizen Chad- 
wick didn’t volunteer any. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Well! Well! I never 
heard such a story in my whole life! 
And I want you to know I don’t be- 
lieve a word of it! 

Barry: It’s easy to check, Mrs. Chad- 
wick. Just ask your boy. . . or ask 
any of the boys who were in the 
room when it happened. Go ahead. 
Ask them! 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Very well, I will! 
As for you, Mrs. Webster, I just 
don’t understand your attitude at a 
time like this! 

Mrs. Wesster: Perhaps I’m just not 
cut out for public office, Mrs. Chad- 
wick. I’m afraid this incident has 
shown me I might put motherhood 
ahead of mayor-hood or whatever 
you call it. I think it would be wise 
for me to withdraw. 

Reporter: Excuse me for butting in, 





Mrs. Webster, but I think you’re 
wrong. This town could use a wo- 
man like you who can stand up for 
her principles and her kids. 

Barry: Marion, I owe you and your 
mother an apology. She makes her 
own rules for playing politics. 

Mrs. WesstTer: So that’s what you 
didn’t see eye-to-eye about! I think 
I understand! 

Marion: Gee, Mom! I think you’re 
swell! And you too, Jeff! 

Tarry: Gee whiz! Mr. Daily still 
doesn’t have that recipe! 

Reporter: Don’t bother, sister. I’m 
going to drop in again to chat with 
your mother. I think I’d like to do 
another series of articles about a 
good mother making a good mayor. 

Mrs. Cuapwick: Well, I guess you 
don’t need me any longer. Good 
evening! 

Mrs. Wesster: Good evening, Mrs. 


Chadwick . . . and please. . . try 
to understand Eustace. Something 
just got into him! 


Mrs. Cuapwick: Well, it will be out 
of him before I finish with that 
young man. (zit) 

Mrs. Wesster: This has been a hectic 
half-hour! Thanks a million, Barry. 
And Jeff, I just want to tell you I’m 
proud of you. Now what do you say 
we all go out to the kitchen and have 
a dish of Mrs. Chadwick’s Mulligan 
Stew! You too, Mr. Daily. 

Reporter: Thanks, ma’am. I’d like 
to think I was eating supper with 
the next Mayor of Jonestown. 


THE END 









Characters 
FaTtuer, Sam Brown 
Morue_r, Grace Brown 
JOHNNIE Brown, about seventeen 
Betty Brown, about sixteen 
STEVE Brown, eight or nine 
Mayor GILMORE 
Mrs. JONES 
Miss CHELSEY 
Voices OFF 

Time: Memorial Day. Morning. 

SetrtinG: The Brown living room. 

Ar Rise: Fatuer, Sam Brown, is 
stretched out in easy chair at right. 
Moruer, Grace Brown, enters left. 

FATHER (Stretching his arms and en- 
joying it): Look at me, Grace, I’m 
all set to relax. It’s wonderful to 
have a day off. I feel great! 

Moruer: Well, I don’t. I feel very 
nervous. 

FatHer: Nervous—why? Take it 
easy, Grace. It’s a holiday — 
Memorial Day. 

Moruer: That’s just it. I’m afraid the 
people of this town are going to re- 
sent our being in this house. 

Fatuer: Why on earth? We paid good 
money for it, didn’t we? We bought 
it. 


Mortuer: Yes, but it was a shrine for 
years — open to the public. People 
came to see it and made speeches on 
the lawn, especially on Memorial 
Day. 


ro 





Portrait of an American 
by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


FaTHER: Well, they’re not going to 
this year. It may have been a 
museum once, but now it’s just 220 
Main Street and our home. 

Moruer: Nobody thinks of it as our 
home. People are always saying to 
me: “‘My, it must be strange to be 
living in Peabody House,” just as 
though we didn’t belong here. 

Fatuer: They’ve got a lot of nerve. 
Why, it was a white elephant on the 
taxpayers. I took it off their hands. 

Moruer: I know, dear, the town 
couldn’t afford to keep it up any 
more, but just the same everyone 
feels it’s still General Peabody’s 
house. 

Fatuer: Grace, he’s been dead for 
almost a hundred years. 

Moruer: Well, maybe his ghost is 
still around. Sometimes I can almost 
see him looming up before me and 
scowling — 

Fatuer (Rising and staring at portrait 
on mantel): And no wonder — with 
that portrait of him still over the 
mantel. I’m going to speak to the 
Mayor again and see if they can’t 
get that out of here. Standing up 
there, scowling down at us all the 
time — 

Moruer (Looking up too at portrait): 
He does look fierce but he probably 
was a nice old fellow really. And 
that picture is all the town has left 
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of him now that we have the house. 
No wonder they can’t decide where 
to hang it. 

FaTHER: Well, they can just hang it 
in the city hall and be done with it. 
I don’t have to have him in my 
living room. I’ve got a right to have 
my own grandfather on the mantel 
or even a picture of some daisies if I 
like. I don’t have to have Cyrus B. 
Peabody. 

MorTuER (Sitting down at left): Now, 
Sam, there’s no use getting angry. 
He was a soldier hero —a symbol 
to the whole town. 

FatHer: Nonsense, we don’t need 
symbols. Anyhow, this is our house 
now. It belongs to just plain Sam 
Brown — that’s me—an average 
American businessman. (Betty 
and Jounny enter left. Berry twirls 
her baton and JoHNNIE blows a few 
practice notes on his cornet.) 

Berty: Look at us, folks. We’re all 
set for the parade. 

Moruer: You both look very nice. 

JOHNNIE (Blowing two or three more 
notes): I hope I blow as well as I 
look. (He blows again and it goes sour.) 

Berry: Oooh, Johnnie — sour. (She 
tosses her baton and tries to catch it 
behind her back but misses.) 

JOHNNIE: Never mind my sour notes. 
How will that look — dropping your 
baton in the middle of the parade? 

Betty (Picking up baton): Don’t 
worry about me. I was afraid of 
hitting the ceiling. Outside I never 
miss — well, hardly ever. 





Moruer: Where’s your brother? Is he 
ready? 

JOHNNIE: Steve’s been ready for hours. 
All he has to do is march with the 


Boy Scouts, but he’s been out on the 
front lawn practicing, left face, right 
face, about face. (Laughing) He 
sure does love a parade. 

Betty: So do I and we’d better get 
going. It starts pretty soon. 

JOHNNIE: Yeah, it’s a good thing it’s 
only a couple of blocks up the street 
or we'd be late. I wish you were 
coming with us, Dad. 

Fatuer: No, thank you, son. (He sits 
down right and stretches and yawns.) 
I think I’ll just take it easy. You 
kids go ahead and enjoy your parade, 
but I’m glad I don’t have to be in it. 

Berry: But Dad you really should be. 
You were in the war. 

FatuEer: Oh, I guess I’m not the 
parading type. To me a parade is 
getting all dressed up with no place 
to go. 

Moruer: But you wouldn’t have to 
wear your uniform, Sam. You 
could pin your decorations on your 
blue suit. 

FaTtuHErR: Now listen, Grace, don’t try 
to make a hero of me. There’s been 
one hero in this house — that’s 
enough. 

JOHNNIE: But Dad, you were kind of a 
hero. 

FatueEr (Laughing): Oh, sure. I spent 
two years being scared stiff and just 
because I didn’t know enough to 
stay in a foxhole, they gave me the 
purple heart. 

Berry: That’s not the way I heard it. 
You saved the lives of six other men. 

Fatuer: My dear, that story has been 
grossly exaggerated and besides, if 
you want a hero to march in your 
parade, why don’t you pick your 
mother? She was the real hero. 





Moruer: Nonsense, Sam. What did 
I do? 

Fatuer: Oh, nothing much. Living in 
a trailer for years with three kids 
and following me around from camp 
to camp before I went overseas. 

Moruer: Oh, it was hard at times but 
looking back it seems like sort of an 
adventure. 

Berry: Gee, I can remember, Mom. 
Johnnie and me squeezed into those 
little bunks at night. 

JoHNNIE: And Steve in the basket on 
the floor — 

Moruer (Laughing): Yes. My, but 
that trailer was crowded at times. 

FatHErR: Do you remember getting up 
at the crack of dawn and trying not 
to wake the kids? 

Moruer: And eating off the oil stove 
because there wasn’t room on the 
little table? 

FaTHErR: Yes, and now after all these 
years we’ve got a house of our own. 
(STEVE enters through French window 
at right.) 

Steve: Hey, Pop, what do you know? 
We’re being surrounded. 

FatTuer: Indeed? That’s rather in- 
definite. By what are we being sur- 
rounded? 

Sreve: People, of course. They’re all 
over the place. 

JOHNNIE: Oh, they’re just going down 
to watch the parade get started. 
Steve: No, they’re not. I looked up 
and down the street both ways and 
there are more people in our block 
than anywhere else. And we're 

being spied on, too. 

Fatuer: What’s that? What do you 
mean — spied on? 

Sreve: Well, a man and a lady pushed 

halfway through the hedge and were 








looking at the house, and another 

lady came in the back way and 

peeked in the kitchen window and 
then went away again. 

FaTHerR (Rising angrily): Why, the 
nerve! This is private property. 
Moruer: Now, Sam. It’s what I’ve 
been afraid would happen. The 
townsfolk still think of this as the 

Peabody house. 

Fatuer: Well, I’ll show them whose 
house it is! (Starting right) I’ll tell 
them a thing or two. 

Moruer (Rising): Sam, you stay in- 
side. Don’t you dare go out there. 

FaTuer: But they have no right — 

Moruer: You can’t create a scene in 
this town — not on Memorial Day. 

JOHNNIE: Gee, no, Dad. Everybody’s 
all excited and looking forward to 
the parade. 

Berry: And you can’t blame people 
for wanting to look at the house, 
Dad. It’s kind of a symbol, I guess. 

FaTHER: Symbols again. If people 
would stop looking back and do 
more for their town and country now 
— that’s the trouble with some of 
these little towns. They hang onto 
the past too much. 

Moruer: Now, Sam, you’re just get- 
ting all excited. I thought you were 
going to relax today. Sit down, 
please. (She pats his arm and 
FATHER sits down again right.) 

JOHNNIE: Yes, and I guess we’d better 
go, Betty. Come along, Steve. 
(JOHNNIE and Berry and STEVE 
start upstage left.) 

Moruer: Well, do your best, children, 

and your dad and I’ll be watching. 

We’ll walk down to the City Hall in 

a little while so we'll have a good 

view of the parade. 














FaTtuHEr: Do we have to, Grace? I was 
so comfortable here. 

JouHNNIE: If you’re comfortable, Dad, 
why not stay here? (Gesturing toward 
French window) You can stand in the 
window and watch the parade right 
from home. 

Berry: Sure. The parade always goes 
by the old Peabody house. 

FATHER (Rising again): Whose house? 

MorueEr: Now, Sam — 

Fatuer: This is the Brown house! You 
see, Grace, even our own children 
call it somebody else’s house. 

JOHNNIE: Gee, Dad, we know it’s our 
house but everybody calls it — 

FaTHER: Well, they’d better stop it! 

Moruer: Sam, I do wish you’d stop 
getting so angry. 

FaTHER: Very well, let them march by 
our house if they want to. It’s all 
right. Just as long as they march 
right by and don’t stop. 

JOHNNIE: But that — that’s just it, 
Dad. 

Fatuer: What’s just it? 

JOHNNIE: They — they are going to 
stop. 

Fatuer: What’s that? 

JOHNNIE: Well, gee, we couldn’t help 
it, Dad. 

Berry: I — I guess we'll have to 
tell them what happened, Johnnie. 

JOHNNIE: Yes. We — we thought of 
letting it be sort of a — a surprise. 

Moruer: Surprise? Children, what 
are you talking about? 

JOHNNIE: Well, you see last night when 
we practiced for the parade, every- 
body was all upset —the Mayor 
and everybody. 

Berry: Yes. Nobody could decide 


where they could have the speeches 





today, and Mayor Gilmore didn’t 
know what to do. Someone sug- 
gested the parade could stop in front 
of the city hall, but everybody just 
kept saying they always had the 
speeches on the lawn of Peabody 

House. 

FaTtHER (Shouting): Brown House! 

JOHNNIE: O.K., Dad. Anyhow, finally 
I said, well, maybe they could this 
year. I thought — well, it was an 
emergency and I didn’t think you’d 
mind. 

Fatuer: Not mind? 

Steve: Hooray! Johnnie, you mean 
the parade’s going to come right 
into our front yard? 

JOHNNIE: Yes. 

Fatuer: No! Well, I’ll stop this in a 
hurry — 

Berty: But Dad, we thought it would 
be kind of fun — a parade right on 
our lawn. They’ll sell hot dogs and 
things. 

Fatuer: Hot dogs! Grace, can you 
picture the scene? That nice green 
lawn that I’ve worked so hard 
mowing — 

JOHNNIE: I helped mow too, Dad. 

FatuHer: Well, there’ll be nothing left 
to mow when they get done. And 
your garden, Grace — they’ll tram- 
ple over that. Why, they’ll want to 
come inside, too— and track mud 
over your carpets. 

Moruer: But it isn’t muddy outside 
today, Sam. 

FatueEr: Well, it might rain. 

JOHNNIE: Oh no, and I wouldn’t 

worry, Dad. It’ll be all right. (There 

is the sound of a band tuning up in 
the distance.) And gee, there’s the 
band tuning up. 


Betty: Yes, we’ve got to go. (They all 
start upstage left again.) 

FatueEr: Children, wait — 

Steve: I don’t want to miss my Scout 
troop. 

Fatuer: Children, you’ve got to tell 
the Mayor — 

JOHNNIE: But it’s too late now, Dad. 
We can’t tell him. 

Betty: We’ve got to go. 
(They all go off.) 

FaTuer (Calling after them): Children 
— (Then giving up) Very well, then 
T’ll tell him. Where’s my hat, Grace? 

Moruer: Now, wait a minute, Sam. 
We'd better talk this over. 

Fatuer: Talk? If you think I’m going 
to have everyone in this town mak- 
ing a shambles of our lawn and our 
house — 

Moruer: But we’ve got to be neigh- 
borly. Think of the children. 


Goodbye! 


They’re going to grow up here. 
Fatuer: Yes, and they’re going to 
grow up as Browns — not Peabodys. 


Moruer: Of course. And we don’t 
want to do anything to make it hard 
for them. The people already resent 
us because we bought their shrine. 

Fatuer: Resent us? I’ll show them a 
thing or two about resenting. (He 
stalks upstage.) Wait until I tell — 
(He picks a pillow up from chair and 
throws it down again.) Can’t you 
help me find my hat? 

Moruer: Now, Sam, please. 

FaTuHer (Pointing at portrait on man- 
tel): And they’d better get that pic- 
ture out of here. (And then pointing 
at built-in desk) And that thing too. 

Moruer: But they can’t take that out, 
Sam. It’s built-in and it’s the Gen- 
eral’s desk where he worked. 
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FatueEr: I know, where he planned his 
campaigns — stuck pins in maps. 
Well, I’ll stick pins in a few people 
around here and I'll start with 
Mayor Gilmore. 

Mortuer: But you can’t go to the 
Mayor now. 

Faruer: Is that so? This is America 
where a man has rights, and one of 
them is property rights. 

Moruer: Yes, but aren’t you for- 
getting that this is also the America 
where people have the right to re- 
member their heroes? Traditions 
and symbols are good, Sam. They 
take courage out of the past and give 
it to us for use in the future. 

Fatuer (Stopped for a minute): Hmmm 
— out of the past and into the future 
. . . Who said that? Lincoln or 
Washington? 

Moruer: Neither of them. I said it. 
Who do you suppose? 

FatuEr: Not bad — not bad. Courage 
out of the past — Grace, maybe you 
ought to make the speech on our 
front lawn. . . . What am I saying? 
Nobody’s going to make any speeches 
on our front lawn. Where’s my hat? 
(Doorbell off. FatTuEr starts upstage.) 
Now, who do you suppose that is? 

Moruer: Wait, Sam. You’d better let 
me go. (She gets ahead of him and 
goes out upstage left. FATHER paces 
left and stares at picture.) 

Fatuer (Scowling up at picture): 
Peabody, huh? Well, I’m Brown. 
Sam Brown —and it’s my house. 
(He turns as Moruer enters with 
Mayor GILMorE.) 

Moruer: Sam, it’s Mayor Gilmore. 
He wants to see you. 

Fatuer: Oh, he does? Well, good 
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morning, Mayor. I’ve been wanting 

to see you. 

GitMoRE: Yes, yes, I should have 
come sooner, Mr. Brown, but I’ve 
been so busy with preparations for 
the parade and all. 

FatHer: No doubt. Well, that’s just 
what I wanted to talk to you about. 
This is the Brown house now, not 
the Peabody house. 

MorueEr: Now, Sam. 
won’t you sit down? 

GitmorE (Sits at left): Thank you. 

MorueEr (Sits down too): He just means 
that — well — this used to be the 
Peabody house but now it’s the 
Brown house. 

GriimorE: Of course it is, of course it is, 
and I can’t tell you how the people 
appreciate your generosity in allow- 
ing us to meet here in the traditional 
way. 

Fatuer: Now, wait a minute. Just 
because my children told you you 
could use my lawn for your speeches 
doesn’t mean — 

GitmorE (Interrupting and gesticulat- 
ing with his hand): I know — I know 
exactly what you’re going to say. It 
doesn’t mean that I have to come here 
and thank you. Well, I came any- 
way. It was a patriotic thing for you 
to do and the townsfolk will appre- 
ciate it. 

Fatusr: Oh, they will, will they? 

Grtmore: Yes, we hated to give up this 
house but now we can still feel that 
it is partly ours—at least on 
Memorial Day. And I do want to 
thank you. 

Farner: Don’t thank me. I had noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Giumore: Ah, that’s like you not to 


Mr. Gilmore, 
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want to take the credit, Mr. Brown. 

I know you want to give it all to 

your children because they’re the 

ones who suggested it. Fine children 
they are. The town’s going to be 
proud of ’em. 

Moruer: Why, thank you, Mr. Gil- 
more. Isn’t that nice of him to say 
that, Sam? 

FaTHER: Well — they’re — they’re fine 
kids all right. 

GitmoreE: Sure — sure, you’re a fine 
family. A fitting family to live in 
the Peabody house. 

FaTtHER: Brown house. 

Gritmore: Yes, yes, I keep forgetting. 
But never mind. (Nodding toward 
portrait) Old Peabody himself would 
be glad you’ve got his house. 

Fatuer: And that’s another thing. 
What about that picture? It ought 
to be in the city hall. 

Gitmore: So it should, and the ladies 
have been working on that. 

Faruer: The ladies? 

GitmoreE: Sure, the Veterans’ auxil- 
iary. The city council left it up to 
them to decide where it should be 
hung. 

Fatuer: Well, how long is it going to 
take them to make up their minds? 

GitmoreE: I don’t know. They’ve had 
half a dozen meetings about that 
picture so they must have something 
up their sleeves. (There is the sound 
of band music off. GILMORE rises.) 
Say, there’s the band playing and 
I’ve got to lead the parade. (He 
starts upstage.) 

Fatuer: But wait a minute. What 
about my lawn and garden? I’ve 
got the grass all mowed and — 

Gitmore: Yes, I noticed that on the 











way in. Meant to mention it, Mr. 

Brown. It looks fine — fine. The 

people will be real pleased. 

FatueEr: Is that so? 

Gitmore: Sure, you haven’t a thing to 
worry about. You just watch out 
your window there — (Pointing to 
French window) and I'll lead the 
parade in and line ’em up right in 
front of you. (He exits upstage.) 

FatHer (Shouting after him): But 
Mayor, listen to me, I tell you — 
(The band continues through next 
lines for a few moments and then 
stops. FATHER collapses into chair.) 
Can you imagine? I haven’t a thing 
to worry about he says. Just watch 
out the window — (Rising). Just 
watch out the window and see my 
lawn get trampled to pieces. Grace, 
I’m going to barricade the driveway. 
(He starts for French window.) 

Moruer: But you can’t do that, 
Sam — 

FaTHER (He is almost to French window 
but turns): Oh, I can’t? Well, I’ll 
show — (He starts for window again 
but almost bumps into Miss CHELSEY 
and Mrs. Jones who have appeared 
in the opened window.) Oh — er — 
excuse me. 

Mrs. Jones: Not at all. Excuse us for 
coming in the side way like this but 
we saw the door was open. 

Moruer (Rising and going to them): 
It’s quite all right. Won’t you come 
in, ladies? I’m Mrs. Brown and this 
is Mr. Brown. 

Fatuer: Er — yes, how do you do? 
(They all move toward center.) 

Mrs. Jongs: I’m Mrs. Jones and this 

is Miss Chelsey. We’re a committee 

from the Veterans’ auxiliary. 





Miss CuHeEetsey: We’ve come about 
General Peabody’s picture. When 
the parade leaves here we are going 
to carry the General between us and 
lead the way to the city hall. 

FatuEer: You don’t mean it? Well, 
that’s just fine. (He goes quickly to 
mantel and lifts picture down.) 

Moruer: Be careful, Sam. That’s an 
antique. 

FatueEr: I’ll say it is. Here, you take 
care of it, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones (Taking picture): Oh, Mr. 
Brown, it is wonderful of you to 
part with this so willingly and on 
behalf of the Veterans’ auxiliary and 
all the residents of this town, I thank 
you. 

Fatuer: Don’t mention it — don’t 
mention it. Glad to have the thing 
out of the house. 

Miss Cuetsey: Oh, I know what you 
mean, Mr. Brown. It’s been a great 
responsibility for you having the 
General here. 

Mrs. Jongs: Yes, indeed, this picture 
is symbolic of — 

Fatuer: Yes, yes, seems to me I’ve 
heard that before but I don’t be- 
lieve — 

Moruer: Now, Sam — 

Fatuer: No — no, the fact is I don’t 
care much for symbols. 

Mrs. Jones: Why, Mr. Brown, how 
can you say such a thing when you’re 
a symbol yourself? 

Fatuer: Me? What do you mean? 

Miss CuHELsEy: Oh, we know all about 
you, Mr. Brown. 

FatuHer: You do? My goodness. 

Mrs. Jones: Yes. We've had several 

meetings for the purpose of checking 

up on you. 
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FATHER: But that’s terrible. I haven’t 
done anything. I’m an American 
businessman trying to get along. 
That’s all. 

Mrs. Jones: Certainly you are, Mr. 
Brown. But you are a hero too. We 
have your entire war record and it’s 
going to be posted beside General 
Peabody’s in the city hall. 

Fatuer: It is? But I don’t believe in 
making so much fuss over war rec- 
ords. Generals are all right, but if 
you'll ask me, a good solid American 
businessman is as much a symbol of 
this country as any military man. 

Mrs. Jonss: That’s very true but you 
are both. You were a military hero 
and now you are a businessman. 
Miss Chelsey, I think it’s time for 
the presentation. 

Miss Cueutsey: Yes, Mrs. Jones. 
(Miss CHELSEY goes out right.) 

FatHer: What do you mean — pre- 
sentation? 

Mrs. Jongs: The ladies of the Vet- 
erans’ auxiliary decided that we 
couldn’t take General Peabody away 
from you without giving you some- 
thing to take his place. 

Farner: But I don’t understand. 
(Miss CHELSEY enters carrying a 
large framed portrait.) 

Mrs. Jones: Put it right up on the 
mantel, Miss Chelsey. 

Miss Cuetsey (As she crosses and puts 
portrait on mantel): Yes, Mrs. Jones. 
Oh, I am anxious to see how it looks. 

Moruer (Staring at portrait): Why, 
Sam, it’s you — in your uniform. 

FatHer (Starting to smile): Why — 
why, so it is. The best picture I ever 
had taken — but where did you ever 
get it? 


Mrs. Jonss: We had it enlarged from 
a small one that was published in 
the Veterans’ Post Journal. We 
wanted it the same size as General 
Peabody’s. 

Moruer (Laughing): Well, Sam, it 
looks as though you are a symbol 
after all. 

Fatuer: No, Grace, it’s not that. It’s 
— it’s just a picture, that’s all. 

Mrs. Jones: Now, Mr. Brown, your 
wife is right. You are a modern 
symbol of what a true American 
should be and it’s fitting and proper 
that your portrait should be over 
the mantel in Peabody House. 

FaTHER: Brown House. 

Mrs. Jonrs (Laughing): Oh, yes, I do 
keep forgetting. Well, never mind. 
Maybe in a hundred years people 
will get to calling it the Brown house. 

FatHer (Resignedly with a smile): 
I should live so long. 

Mrs. Joneses: But of course it is your 
house, Mr. Brown, and that reminds 
me the ladies thought it would be 
nice if you made a speech of welcome 
when the people are assembled on 
the lawn. 

Fatuer: A —a speech? Not me. I 
can’t make a speech. 

Miss CuHetsey: Why, of course you 
can, Mr. Brown. (Band starts just 
outside.) And here they are now. 
They must have been marching 
without the band until they got in 
front of Peabody House. (She 
starts right.) 

Mrs. Jonzs: Yes, let’s watch them 
line up. (She goes right.) 

Moruer: My, listen to that band. 

Sam, we may as well enjoy the 

parade. (She goes right and they 





stand looking out. FaTuer turns and 
stands looking at picture on mantel for 
a moment. He scowls, then grins and 
makes an informal salute to the 
picture, then joins the others.) 

FaTHeR: Say, look at Betty throw 
that baton —ohhhh—TI thought 
she was going to miss it that time. 

Moruer: And see Johnnie — my good- 
ness, he’ll blow his cheeks out. 

Fatuer: And look at Steve marching. 
(The music continues for a moment 
and then stops.) 

Mrs. Jones: There — they’re all ready 
and here comes Mayor Gilmore to 
start the ceremonies. You’re to be 
the first speaker, Mr. Brown. 

FaTuErR (Backing into room): But wait 
a minute, I don’t know what to say. 

Moruer (Taking him by the arm): 
Now, Sam, of course you do. And 
besides, you can’t run away. (Smil- 
ing at him) You’re a symbol, re- 
member? 

FatueEr: Oh, yes, I’d kind of forgotten 
that. (He manages to grin.) 

GILMoRE (Entering right): Well, folks, 
how do you like it? Some parade. 

FatueEr: Sure is. 

Moruer: It’s wonderful, Mayor Gil- 
more. 

GriumoreE (Turning and facing outside. 
He speaks loudly to crowd): Ladies 
and gentlemen—as you are all 
assembled here on the lawn of his- 
toric Peabody House celebrating 
Memorial Day in our traditional 
fashion, it is only fitting and proper 
that I should introduce to you the 
man who has made this possible. 

(Cheers off. Fatuer looks nervous 

but Morner pushes him a little 

nearer the center of the window.) It is 
owing to the generosity of our good 
friend and fellow townsman, Sam 





Brown, that we are privileged to 
meet here today. And now allow me 
to present Sam Brown, a true sym- 
bol of Americanism. (Cheers. The 
others back away a little and leave 
FATHER in center of window.) 

FatuHer (Coughs once or twice): Fellow 
townsmen. I’m not much at making 
speeches and as for my being a sym- 
bol, all I know is that I try to do my 
best and I guess that’s about all 
anyone can do. (He looks nervously 
toward Moruer. She smiles and 
nods her head encouragingly.) Any- 
way, it’s good to welcome you all to 
Peabody House. (Cheers and then 
voices off): 

Voices Orr: Brown House — Brown 
House! 

Fatuer: Thanks, folks, thanks. It’s 
nice of you to call it Brown House 
but it seems to me that maybe 
Peabody House is better, and we'll 
just live here. After all, General 
Peabody was a real symbol. (He 
turns and grins at Moruer.) Gen- 
eral Peabody brought us courage 
from the past and gave it to us for 
use in the future. (MorHeEr smiles. 
Cheers off and Mayor and ladies 
applaud.) And that’s about all I can 
say except welcome to Peabody 
House, and if it’s all right with 
Mayor Gilmore and the band, I 
can’t think of a better way of start- 
ing these proceedings than by sing- 
ing our national anthem. (Cheers. 
Band starts. MoTHER moves near 
Farner. He puts his arm around 
her. They all face outside and sing. 
FaTHer turns his head and motions 
with his arm for the audience to join 
in, and as the anthem is finished, the 
curtain falls.) 

THE END 
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The Crimson Glory Rose 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


- Characters 

GRANDMA LIVINGSTON 

BELLE Livinaston, her granddaughter, 
seventeen 

Mrs. SIMPSON 

NELLIE Hayes neg more 

OLE Swenson, old gardener from the 
wealthy James family estate 

Hature James, about seventeen, crippled 
from polio and very pretty 

Ep Perry, about eighteen. 

TIME: Afternoon, during the rose season. 

Sertine: The living room of the Liv- 
INGSTONS. 

At Rise: GRANDMA, Mrs. SIMPSON and 
NELLIE HayEs are sitting almost in a 
circle chatting like magpies and 
knitting. 

Mrs. Simpson: It’s her reputation — 
not mine! 

GRANDMA: You seem well informed — 

Mrs. Simpson: I aim to be. 

Neuuie: Think of all that money just 
slipping down those crevices — 

GranpMA: Why, Nellie Hayes, what- 
ever do you mean? 

NELLIE: (Demonstrating with her knit- 
ting needles): Alps, my dear Mrs. 
Livingston, Alps. 

GranpMA: I hope you’re right, Mrs. 
Simpson. 

Neue: Was she ever 
(GRANDMA shakes her head.) 

Mrs. Simpson: Well, the society 


wrong? 


column said it and I also heard it at 
the postoffice. 


GraNnpDMA (Laughing): And that’s the 
place to get the latest news. 

Mrs. Simpson: Mrs. James has been in 
Europe for three months. 

NELLIE: Always gadding around, that 
one! 

Mrs. Smmpson: And poor Hallie at 
home alone with her crutches. She 
must be about Belle’s age. 

Neue: Land knows, nobody ever 
sees her. 

GRANDMA: They say she is a very 
pretty young lady, so somebody 
must have seen her. 

NE .utIE: I’d like to change places with 
her, just for the feel of their oriental 
rugs and the money that passes 
through her fingers. 

GranpMa: Why, Nellie Hayes, such a 
thing to say. You know very well 
you couldn’t manage crutches. We 
should be feeling sorry for her in- 
stead of envying her because of the 
family wealth, but money has a way 
of luring the weak, and I guess we’re 
all that. 

Mrs. Srmpson: I’m counting on it 
being true that the mother is on one 
of her trips, and I hope the daughter 
is having another seige at the hospi- 
tal— (GranpMa looks shocked at 
this) — not that I’m wishing illness 
on her, I just want her away some- 
where too so your Belle has a chance 
for first place. 

Neue (Leans forward gleefully): Be- 
cause we happen to know that if 





Miss Hallie James should be away 

this week and her mother does re- 
member about the flower show 
while she’s traipsing over the Alps, 
and she sends a cable to Ole as a 
reminder, it won’t do a bit of good — 
Ole can’t read a word of English. 

Mrs. Simpson: Isn’t that a good one? 
Then of course Belle’s Crimson 
Glory would lead with flying colors 
and it’ll be blue ribbons this time! 

GranpMA: Wouldn’t you think Ole 
would learn to read? He speaks well 
for a foreigner. 

Mrs. Simpson: Foreigner? Why, he’s 
been over here for twenty-five years. 

GRANDMA: It doesn’t seem that long. 

Mrs. Simpson: He said to my husband, 
why should he learn to read when 
he knows how to grow roses? They 
don’t have to be put to bed with 
stories. 

Mrs. Simpson: Gracious, we must be 
getting along — we’d sit here all day 
and chatter. Ole is a landscape 
gardener, we must remember that, 
and he’s got six plain spade-pushers 
under him — 

NELLIE (All are putting their knitting 
away): But that doesn’t put any 
polish on Ole, he’s still a simple 
kindly old man without frills. 

Mrs. Simpson: But they say there 
isn’t a thing he doesn’t know about 
the latest methods of pruning, and 
cutting and disbudding and spray- 
ing and dusting — land, what that 
man knows about roses! 

NELLIE (Jumps up followed by Mrs. 
Simpson): We better move along — 

Mrs. Srupson: You’re right, I don’t 
drive so fast any more, you know. 
(They gesture to GRANDMA to remain 
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seated and she does.) Don’t stir. Now 
tell Belle we wish her luck with her 
Crimson Glory — she must be most 
ready to start for the show. 
(BELLE enters with a rush.) 

Be.ueE: Oh! Hello Mrs. Simpson, hello 
Mrs. Hayes. I’m so excited I can 
hardly breathe. My rose is ready 
and I’m sure it’s right as to form, 
substance, color, stem and foliage 
and size. (Gasps out this last after 
rattling the rest off) 

Mrs. Simpson: Then sit down for a 
minute. We’re leaving but we'll be 
thinking about you and wishing you 
luck. Land sakes, a body would 
think those judges would know a 
real rose when they saw one, ’stead 
of handing over the prize money 
every year to such an artificial look- 
ing one as that Ole turns out. 

BELLE (Remains standing): I’m count- 
ing on the James rose not being in 
the show this year. Mrs. James 
isn’t here. 

NELLIE: So we were telling your grand- 
mother. Now we'll get out and let 
you have a few words alone... 
good luck. (BELLE sees them to the 
door and stands for a moment waving 
to them after they are off.) 

BELLE (Coming back to GRANDMA’S 
side and sliding to the floor beside her): 
Oh, Granny, do you really believe 
we have a chance for first prize? 

GranpMa: Your Crimson Glory is 
first prize material. 

Be.tLe: If something just doesn’t 
happen to it while I’m driving in to 
the show. Every petal seems secure 
and I’ve got it packed like a pro- 
fessional. (Sighs and so does 
GranpMA) If Dad could only be 
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here. Granny, I always wanted to 

ask you if mother loved roses as I 

do, or did Dad have to teach her? 

GRANDMA: Your mother was the in- 
spiration for your father’s Crimson 
Glory and when she died and left 
you I believe your father always 
thought of you as a rose. 

BELLE (Very humbly): Oh dear, and 
I’m not turning out that way at all 
— just a common everyday petunia. 
Oh, if I can just win first place for 
Dad! Surely this year the judge will 
see the perfection of my Crimson 
Glory, and we could use the money. 

GRANDMA (T'easingly): To buy some 
more of that fancy equipment, I 
suppose? 

BELLE (Tense and excited): No, I'll 
spend it all for luminous tags so that 
at the next flower show the name 
Livingston can be read by the 
judges. Oh dear, the only thing I 
have to worry about is the Crimson 
Glory that Mrs. James might ex- 
hibit — or rather, get word to Ole 
and have him exhibit. 

GRANDMA (Ezasperated with her): Now 
you’re being silly. Mrs. Simpson 
said that Mrs. James is in Europe 
and only the housekeeper and the 
gardener are there and neither one 
can read — English, I mean — so if 
she did cable them to remind them 
of the show, they couldn’t read it. 

BE.ue: Let’s not fool ourselves. Doz- 
ens of people around that place 
would read it for Ole — have you 
forgotten the daughter, Hallie? 

GRANDMA: She’s supposed to be away 
taking treatments. Now stop fussing. 

BELLE (Suddenly exuberant and confi- 

dent for a few moments): I really be- 


lieve our rose is perfect this year. I 

believe I have enough faith to show 

it against any competition — even 
the James rose. But I’ll be happier 
if that rose isn’t there. 

GRANDMA: You should want it there 
— more competition — and have the 
feeling that your rose is right in all 
requirements for the show — 

BELLE: It is, it is, but you don’t under- 
stand what a hold the James family 
name has on the judges. They’ve won 
for seven years. 

GRANDMA: Shame on you, Belle. The 
judges are fair men and I expect you 
to be a good sport. Your father 
would expect you to put up a good 
fight, but a fair one. 

BELLE: I don’t feel the least big- 
hearted. I feel as if I could go right 
over to that James garden and wreck 
all their roses, just so I could win. 

GRANDMA (Shaking her head): You’re 
not going to win anything unless you 
take your rose over. 

BE”LE (Hugging GrRanpMA): This 
afternoon I’ll take my Crimson 
Glory in, register, and place it 
where I want it — then leave. To- 
morrow we’ll go down to look at the 
beautiful blue satin first prize ribbon 
pinned to our rose. (Loud knock off 
upper center) Are we expecting com- 
pany? 

GRANDMA: Mercy no, we haven’t a 
thing to eat in the house. (BELLE 
moves off and re-enters followed by 
Ep Perry.) 

BELLE (Protesting): But we don’t have 
a phone. 

Ep: How in the world do you ever 

manage without one, living out here 

in the jungle? 





BELLE (Giving him a cool look): We 
manage, thank you. 

Ep: Then perhaps you could run me 
over to where I might telephone. 
I did see a car out front — 

BELLE (Cutting in sharply): Sorry but 
I’m just leaving and couldn’t take 
the time to stop for you. 

Ep: How about a little gas from your 
car —just enough to get me to 
where I can telephone a garage. I 
had no idea the flower show was 
so far out this way and I was so 
excited that I just rushed right off 
without checking my gas. 

BELLE (Jnstanily alert) : Flower show? 

Ep (Proudly): Yes, I’m exhibiting. 

GranpMa: Now, Belle. . . 

Ep: We didn’t know we were eligible 
until the last minute — thought it 
was just for the aristocrats. What’s 
the matter? 

BELLE (Stifiy): What are you ex- 
hibiting? 

Ep (Gives her a sharp look, then seems 
to relax): It’s supposed to be a 
secret, but I guess I could tell you. 

BELLE (With sarcasm): How nice of 
you. 

GRANDMA: Belle! 

BELLE: Please, Granny, let me handle 
this — 

Ep: You both sound mysterious, but 
here goes—I have in my car the 
flower that is a symbol of elegance, 
perfection and romance — 

BELLE (Blurts out in distress): Oh no! 
Not a Crimson Glory? 

Ep (Startled and suspicious): Wait a 
minute. There’s something fishy 
around here. How did you know? 


BELLE (Angry): Yes, how could a poor 
little simple country girl know the 
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name of one of the most famous of 
all roses? I’ll tell you how I know. 
I’m an exhibitor too and you can’t 
possibly have a more perfect speci- 
men than I have so turn around and 
go right back home, young man, and 
if the James rose should happen to 
get there, I won’t have a chance 
either. But I certainly won’t help 
you on your way — two against one 
is too much. 

Ep: So that’s it. Well, suit yourself. 
I’m still in there fighting. I’m not 
turning back. 

BELLE (A bit puzzled): Haven’t you 
ever heard of the Crimson Glory 
grown on the James estate? 

Ep: Yes, but they’re not exhibiting. I 
understand Mrs. James went off on 
one of her jaunts and forgot all about 
the flower show. 

BEE: So you know that too? 

Ep: I may be a beginner, but I’m on 
my toes. 

BELLE (With conceit): And the Liv- 
ingston rose? Have you ever heard 
of that? 

Ep (With a hearty laugh): No compe- 
tition there at all. (BELLE’s nose 
goes up in the air and GRANDMA 
adjusts her glasses to take another 
straight look at Ep. She seems to like 
what she sees and smiles.) They tell 
me she’s just a kid — (GRANDMA 
gasps and covers her mouth unseen by 
Ep) and hasn’t had enough profes- 
sional experience on how to groom a 
rose for exhibition, so I’m not afraid 
of her. Now, all I need is some 
gas — 

BELLE (Sharply): Not a drop. 

Ep (A litile threat in his voice): I’m 
desperate enough to help myself — 
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BELLE (Fighting mad): And of course 
being a man, you’re stronger than I 
am so I wouldn’t have a chance of 
stopping you. Maybe you’ve even 
got a gun.... 

GRANDMA: Belle! 

Ep: No, I haven’t a gun. (GRANDMA 
gives a sigh of relief and Ep speaks 
coaxingly) I’ll bring it back. In fact, 
I’ll donate a whole gallon to you if 
you'll let me have enough to drive 
my car to a filling station. It can’t 
be more than a mile, but if I try 
to walk it I’ll be late for registration. 

GRANDMA: Belle, couldn’t you do that 
much for him? Your father always 
said that the fun you get out of 
exhibiting depends on how good a 
sport you are. If he lost, he was 
always the first to congratulate the 
winner — 

BELLE (Nervously upset and on the 
verge of tears): Granny, you’re asking 
too much of me — 

Ep (At last waking up): Hold every- 
thing! You called her Belle — at 
last I’m awake. Murder, mystery 
and malice! You’re Belle Livingston! 

BELLE (Her head high): Yes, and this 
year “this kid,”’ as you called me, has 
a rose that will out-class even the 
James rose. 

Ep (So embarrassed): Oh! Am I in a 
puddle and no rubbers! Sorry — 
(Turns and moves upstage then stops 
and turns to look straight at BELLE 
who stands with her head in the air) — 
all is fair I guess in the war of roses 
but I’ve always thought of a rose as 
a topic for friendly conversation — 
guess I was wrong. Well, I’m get- 
ting out before we put the gloves on. 

GranpMA (Sadly): It’s not supposed 
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to be a war — we were never meant 
to quarrel over roses. Even in the 
Old Testament Isaiah said, “the 
desert shall rejoice, and blossom as 
the rose” — now doesn’t that sound 
peaceful? 

BELLE: Granny, please, we are com- 
petitors and I’m not helping him. 
GRANDMA: I can’t see what harm it 
would do if you have faith in your 

own rose. 

BELLE (Discouraged): I don’t know 
now whether I have — 

Ep: This is my first entry — first try. 
I’ve hesitated because of this James 
rose you speak of, but — well, guess 
I'll start hiking — (He turns and 
starts again to leave then stops and 
speaks directly to GRANDMA.) I’m 
forgetting my manners—I’m Ed 
Perry, my folks rent the old coach- 
house and have the use of the 
Ketchem gardens—we’re not of 
the elite around here — (Moves and 
reaches the door when BELLE. sud- 
denly calls to him) 

BELLE: Wait — (GRANDMA sits up ex- 
pectantly.) I'll play fair. Come on 
out back. I’ve got a drum of gas. 
As you said, we live in the jungle, so 
I can’t take chances on being 
without plenty of the stuff. 

GRANDMA: Oh, that makes me so 
happy, Belle. Now young man, I 
hope you get lots of encouragement 
at the flower show but naturally I 
want my granddaughter to get first 
prize. 

Ep (With an engaging smile): You 
wouldn’t be much of a grandmother 
if you didn’t want things to turn 
out that way. Goodbye — seems 
like your jungle is blossoming like 





the rose of the Old Testament. 

GRANDMA: Come and see us again. 
(Nods and follows BELLE off lower 
left. Another knock at the door is 
heard and GRANDMA goes off and 
re-enters followed by OLE SWENSON.) 
But we haven’t a phone. 

Oxe: You not got phone? What you 
say? 

GranpMa: No phone! Now, I should 
know you — your face is familiar. 
Ouse: I’m Ole. Been by this country 
twenty-five years. I know you, 
you’re old lady Livingston. I’m Ole 
Swenson, gardener by James family. 

GranpMa: Of course, you’re Ole — 
(Gasps) Oh dear, this is awful. 

Oe: Awful? 

GranpMa: Never mind, but the point 
is, we don’t have a phone. 

Oue: I thought everybody had phone. 

GRANDMA: We can’t afford one, so 
you’ll have to walk down the road 
about a mile. What are you doing 
down this way? They must have a 
dozen phones on the James estate. 

OLE: Might as well be by China. I’m 
here with breakdown — and I got 
rheumatism in my knees — (Grum- 
bling) — everybody should have a 
phone. 

GRANDMA: Everybody doesn’t have 
the income of the James family. 
Now, Mr. Swenson, I think you 
better try your luck some place else 
— (BELLE comes rushing in to stop 
short at sight of OLE.) 

BELLE: How did Ole Swenson get in 
here? (GranpMA throws both hands 
up and sits weakly down in chair. 
BELLE turns on OLE so sharply he 
backs up.) What do you want? 

Ouz: I just wanted use phone. 


GRANDMA: Now Belle, remember you 
were taught respect for gray hairs. 
Careful! 

OLE (Cuts in): I was careful but on the 
road a big nail she oops and out 
goes my tire. Now I must use phone 
and get another car — must get to 
flower show. 

BELLE: We have no phone ... no 
phone! You'll have to walk back 
two miles to find one. 

OLE (Puzzled): You have car out front. 
I saw two. Maybe now you drive 
me? 

Bete: Most certainly not. I haven’t 
time — 

GranpMa: Belle, you could give him a 
lift — you’ll pass a house or. . . 
BELLE (Distressed): Granny, no, my 
kindness has already been strained. 
I loaned Ed Perry the gas, that’s 
enough. I peeked in his car, so I’m 
not worried about his rose any more 
—but you must realize what it 

means to have Ole on this road. 

GRANDMA (Sighs deeply and looks at 
OE): Guess you’ll have to walk, 
rheumatism and all. 

Ouze: Oh, no! Must get rose to show. 
(BELLE gasps and nods at GRANDMA 
who lowers her head) Miss Hallie get 
home in time to read telegram, or we 
not know. I don’t read English 
very well, but I speak good. 

BELLE (With a sudden wave at GRAND- 
MA): Goodbye, Granny. 

OLE (Grabbing BELLE’s arm): Wait! 

BELLE (Pulls away angrily): Don’t you 
dare try to stop me! 

Oute (Pleads): I am old man. I ask 

will you take a package to the 

flower show and register the rose for 

Mrs. James, she will pay you, you 
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understand? 
Betue: I understand, but you don’t. 


OLE:, But is a rose, the most beautiful 
one ever grown — 

Bete: I don’t doubt that at all, but 
I’m not taking it. 

OLE (Sighs and pulls out his handker- 
chief and wipes his eyes): Poor Miss 
Hallie. Then maybe you would let 
her come in here and rest, car is so 
hot, while I try and walk to find 
house with telephone? 


GraNDMA: Certainly, certainly. Bring 
Miss Hallie in. Belle — 


BELLE: Granny, don’t try to convince 
me. I’m determined nothing shall 
get in my way from now on — 
(There ts a thumping at the door) 

Oue: It’s Miss Hallie, she get out of 
car herself! (OxEe rushes off and 
comes tn with HALLIE.) 

Hauure: Oh, pardon me. Ole, you were 
taking so long and we missed a 
chance to get help. A young man 
just drove off — I called to him but 
he didn’t hear and we must get to 
the flower show. 

BELLE: Couldn’t you keep your rose 
out of the show for just one year? 

Haire: What a strange question! 

GRANDMA: Belle, we haven’t asked our 
guest to sit down. 

BELLE: I’m sorry, do sit down. 

Hauuie: Ole, we can’t sit down. We 
must do something. 

Ote: They have no phone, they will 
not take me to one, so I have to 
walk and find one. . . 

Hauuie (7'0 BELLE): But why? 

Be.ie: I prefer not to answer. 
leaving at once. 

GranpMa: You better sit down, Miss 
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James. 

Haute (70 BELLE): But you can help, 
you have a car. Ole, did you ask if 
you could go with her — surely you 
would pass another house or a 
filling-station. (Ezcitedly) You see 
our Crimson Glory has always won 
first prize every year, for the last 
seven years in fact, since I had polio 
and every year it means so much to 
me. 

Be.ue: Granny, I’m getting out. I 
will not be moved by her crutches. 
(BELLE tears out. Haute stares after 
her then looks at GRANDMA who 
covers her face with shame and then 
HALLIE struggles to a chair and leans 
the crutches against it.) 

OLE: I go— maybe I catch a hitch. 
(He runs off.) 

Hauure: What did she mean? What 
have my crutches to do with this? 
GRANDMA: Oh she didn’t mean it the 
way it sounded. I’ll try to explain. 
Perhaps you can forgive her when 
you know that she is hoping to take 
first place herself with a Crimson 

Glory. 

HAs (Astonished): You mean a real 
Crimson Glory? She has raised one 
herself? Done all the work? 
(GRANDMA nods vigorously) But she 
seems young, as young as I am — 
I’m seventeen — 

GRANDMA: So is Belle. 

Hauuie: Can it mean so much to her 
that she would be unfair, unfriendly? 

GRANDMA: It means everything. You 

see, she is my grandchild. Her 

mother is dead and her father with 
the navy. He taught her all she 
knows about roses. He was a very 
expert gardener, a true rose-man, 





if you know what I mean. 

Hae: Oh I do. Our Ole is like that. 

GRANDMA: She wants to carry on her 
father’s work — to win for him. 

Haute: But is she being fair? If she 
does win, and we don’t get our rose 
to the show, how will she ever know? 
How can she be sure her Crimson 
Glory was the best? 

GRANDMA (Wipes her eyes): I’ve 
thought of that, but poor child, she 
has been working so hard towards 
this day, and was so sure your rose 
wouldn’t be in competition, and 
now — 

Hauuie: But if she has faith in her 
rose, competition shouldn’t upset 
her. 

GRANDMA: I am surprised at her, 
myself. 

Haute: If she only knew why I’m so 
anxious. I must tell you. You see, 
Mother sort of promised herself the 
year I had polio that if her rose 
would win, she would find a poor 
child, crippled as I am, and have 
specialists and care given her, and 
every year under Ole’s expert care, 
our rose has won, and every year 
some poor child gained and Mother’s 
vanity was appeased. 

GRANDMA: Surely not vanity, you 
mustn’t say that. Your mother must 
be a very good woman to help others. 

Hauuie: I don’t mean to criticize 
Mother but you see, Mother really 
makes a sport of exhibiting roses 
like raising dogs, horses, or cattle 
for the ring. But each year I try to 
make myself believe that she has a 
heart and doesn’t want people to 
know it — so now, you know, how I 
feel — I do so want someone else to 
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profit by Mother’s money — you see, 

I don’t think she’d do it without the 
publicity of the rose show .. . oh 
dear, you must think me a most un- 
kind daughter. 

GranpMa: You poor child! 

OLE (Calling offstage): Miss Hallie, 
Miss Hallie, come quick, I get a 
hitch — we both go — (Dashes in) 
Quick! Ooop with you Miss Hallie, 
come, I get hitch — we beat that 
young lady yet. 

Haug: Ole, we're not 
(GRANDMA sits up.) 

OLE (Almost choking): What’s that? 

Hae: We’re not exhibiting this year. 

Oxe: Are you crazy Miss Hallie? You 
lose your mind all at once? 

Hauure: I’m not losing my mind, I 
want that girl to win — 

Oxte (Horrified): But your mother — 
she jump right off mountain and 
come home if she think we not put 
her Crimson Glory in show. She 
always win. 

Hauure: No she doesn’t — it’s you, 
Ole, you that wins. You do all the 
work. 

Oe: Yes, I work hard, it break my 
heart if we don’t show, but it make 
your mother mad at all of us... 
maybe I lose my job — 

Hauure: No you won’t. Ole, you know 
what Mother does with the prize 
money? (OLE nods yes) And you 
know Mother could do just as much 
charity without that prize money? 
Well, this year she can dig down in 
her own pocket — 

OxE (His voice breaks): And my Crim- 
son Glory not go to show — I don’t 
know how to talk to you. . . I have 
such a pain in my chest. 
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GRANDMA (Shaking a finger at HALLIE) : 


Miss James, I won’t let you do this. 
I’m on Ole’s side. Belle would 
understand too. They have worked 
hard over their roses — you must 
let Ole take his rose to the show. 
Aren’t you changing your mind a 
little —I thought you were criti- 
cizing my Belle for being afraid of 
competition — now you mean to 
take it away from her. (BELLE 
appears at upper center) Gracious! 
What’s happened, Belle? 

BELLE (With dignity): Not a thing, 
but I have changed my mind. I 
couldn’t go on. It wasn’t sporting. 
Dad wouldn’t want me to win that 
way, neither would you. (70 OLE) 
Come on, I’ll take you and your rose 
along — we’ll register together. 

Oue: I am mixed up. First you say no, 
no you will not help me, then you 
go, then I get a hitch, and now Miss 
Hallie say she won’t let me take my 
rose. 

BeLLe: Your hitch was waiting out- 
side, but I sent him on his way. 

OLE (Throws up his hands despair- 
ingly): And my Crimson Glory she 
sits out in car — thinking, thinking 
— (Almost shouts) She goes! I take 
that rose if I have to walk with it in 
my arms, and lose my job. She goes 
to the show! 

Bette (To Hauer): Why have you 
told him you won’t go? 

Hauure: For you. I want you to have 
this chance. (OLE hesitates) 

BELLE (Looks from Haute to Oe): 
Miss James, thank you for your big- 
heartedness, but I came back be- 
cause it was the sporting thing to do, 

the fair thing, and I wanted to 


apologize for saying what I did 
about your crutches. I was afraid of 
competition, but not any more — I 
guess Dad’s training got through my 
thick brain. Your rose is going to 
that show if I have to take it myself. 
(GRANDMA claps loudly and BELLE 
holds her hand out to Ox.) Ole, are 
you coming with me? 

Oxte (Looks beseechingly at HAu.tie): 
It is her rose — her mother’s land 
I use — 

BELLE: But you did all the work — 
and believe me I know what work 
it takes to raise a Crimson Glory. 

Hauuie (Suddenly smiles and speaks 
gaily): Oh Ole, if I could just run — 
Ole, I want you to go—really I 
do — 

GranpMA: Then let him — 

Haute: All right, but on one condi- 
tion — (OLE groans) You register 
that rose in your name. 

OueE (Flabbergasted): What name? 

Hauuie: Your name, you register 
that rose as grown by Ole Swenson 
and that will be the truth. Mother 
can get along without the pub- 
licity this time. 

GranpmMa: Good for you, Miss James. 

OLE (Beams from ear to ear): While 
your mother, she climbs the Alps 
we have fun, huh Miss Hallie? 
(HALLIE nods gaily.) 

GRANDMA: Fun with roses, and that’s 
the way it should be. Now get mov- 
ing you two— (With a rush OLE 
and BELLE are off at wpper center 
with GRANDMA and HALLIE waving 
at them as GRANDMA shouts) And 
may the best rose win! (Quick 
curtain.) 

THE END 
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Characters 
MaraiE Duncan, age 13 
Cart Duncan, age 12 
Doris Duncan, age 10 
RoBert Duncan, age 7 
Fatuer, J'om Duncan 
Moruer, Grace Duncan 
JED Simmons, small, elderly man 

Time: Late Sunday morning. Mother’s 
Day. 

Serrine: The Duncan living room. 

At Rise: The stage is empty. After a 
moment, MARGIE enters left followed 
by CARL. 

Marcie: But Carl, your watch must be 
wrong. It can’t be that late. 

Cart: But I tell you it is, Margie. 
Look at the clock if you don’t be- 
lieve it. 

Maree (Looking up right toward 
clock): My goodness, eleven o’clock. 
We have overslept. Where’s Mom? 
Why didn’t she call us? 

Car (Motioning toward bedroom door) : 
The door’s shut. Mom and Dad 
must still be asleep. 

Marcie: But they can’t be. Not Mom, 
anyway. She never sleeps late and 
besides, it’s Mother’s Day. 


Car: Gosh, that’s right. Mother’s 


Day and no Mom. (Looking toward 
dinette table) No breakfast either. 
She always has it on long before this. 
(Doris enters left. She carries small 


carelessly wrapped package.) 





Hearts and Flowers for Mother 


by Edrie Pendleton 


Doris: What’s happened? Why didn’t 
anyone wake us up? 

Marcie: We don’t know, Doris. 

Doris: When I saw how late it was, I 
didn’t take time to get dressed. I 
just wrapped up Mom’s present. 
(She puts present down on dinette 
table. Ropert enters left.) 

Robert: I’m hungry. Nobody’s in the 
kitchen. Where’s Mom? 

Car: Well, let’s find out. Can’t we 
knock on the door? 

Marare: I guess so. (She starts upstage 
but stops as FaTHEr enters right.) 
Fatuer: Well, well, children, it’s a 
beautiful morning. Where’s your 

mother? Is breakfast ready? 

Cart (Surprised): But Dad, where 
have you been? 

FatuEr: It was such a fine morning I 
got out of bed early. Been working 
in the garden. (Looking at clock) My 
gracious, is it that late? Why didn’t 
your mother call me in for breakfast? 

Rosert: There isn’t any breakfast. 

Marae: And we don’t know where 
Mom is, unless she’s still in bed. 

Fatuer: No — no, she’s always up and 
about by now. (Going upstage, he 
opens the bedroom door, starts in, then 
backs out closing the door quietly.) 
Why — why, she is still in bed. 

Cart: Asleep? 

FatuEr: I —I don’t know. She has 
her back turned. 
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Marare: Maybe she’s sick. 

FatuER: You go on in, Margie. Find 
out what on earth’s the matter. 

Marere: All right. (She goes to door, 
opens it and goes in.) 

Rosert: I wish we could have break- 
fast. 

Fatuer: We can’t worry about break- 
fast now, Robert. The main thing 
is to find out about your mother. 

Mareie (She comes out closing door 
behind her): Mom says nothing’s the 
matter. She’s just going to stay in 
bed. 

FatTueEr: But that’s ridiculous. Some- 
thing’s wrong. Did you ask her if she 
was sick? 

Marate: Well, not exactly, but — 

Fatuer: Well, Carl, you try. You go 
ask her. Ask her what we can do for 


her. An ice pack or a hot water 
bottle — 

Cari: O.K., Dad. (He goes in bed- 
room.) 


Doris (Almost crying): I — I can’t be- 
lieve that Mom’s sick. 

Fatuer: Neither can I. She’s never 
sick. But if she is, we’ll have to call 
the doctor. 

Cart (Returns from bedroom, closing 
door): Mom says she isn’t sick. She 
says to read the note. 

Maraige: What note? 

Car: I don’t know. She must have 
left a note. 

Rosert: But why would Mother write 
us a note when we’re right here? 

Doris: I guess because she planned to 
stay in bed. 

Fatuer: Well, where is the note? 
(Glancing about room) I don’t see any 
note. Doris, you’d better go and ask 
her where the note is. 


Doris: But Dad — 

FatueEr: No, go on. (Doris starts up- 
stage. The door opens a litile and 
MoruHER’s arm appears, hanging 
“Do Not Disturb” sign on knob of 
door. The door closes again. FATHER 
stares at sign.) Well! 

Doris (Reading slowly): Do not dis- 
turb. I guess none of us can ask 
Mother anything now. 

Fatuer: Well! Your mother has shut 
us out. (He sinks into chair right. 
The others collapse into chairs and sit 
silently for a moment. FaTuEr shakes 
his head.) Nothing like this has ever 
happened before. She’s closed the 
door on her own family. 

Rospert: And we haven’t had any 
breakfast. 

Doris: And it’s Mother’s Day. 

FaTHER (Jumping a little): Mother’s 
Day, it is? Good gracious. I’d com- 
pletely forgotten. I didn’t order that 
hydrangea plant. Each year I get 
your mother a pink hydrangea — 

Marcie: Yes, Dad, we know. You 
proposed to Mom beside a pink 
hydrangea. 

Fatuer: Well — well — but I didn’t 
get it. I forgot. 

Car: What difference does it make if 
Mom’s just going to be in bed? 

Doris: But the rest of us have presents. 
I just wrapped mine. 

Marcie (Going to desk and taking out 
package): I got a stunning pin for 
Mom. I was going to put it at her 
place for breakfast. (She puts pack- 
age on dinette table.) 

Rosert: And you ought to see what I 
got. (He pulls paper sack from 
pocket but nobody pays any attention 
80 he stuffs it back in.) 





Doris: And we were going to have a 
big celebration and a special dinner. 

Cart: Dinner? We haven’t had any 
breakfast yet. 

Rosert: I’m hungry. 

FatTuer: Yes, son, we’re all hungry. 
Margie, can’t you look in the 
kitchen? There must be something— 

Marcie: I'll see, Dad. (She exits left.) 

Car (Rising): If we could just find 
that note, we might know what this 
is all about. 

FaTuHerR (Rising): Well, let’s all look. 
I’ll search the desk. The rest of you 
hunt about the room. Look every- 
where. (He goes to desk and starts 
shuffling through papers. Others move 
about the room looking. MARGIE 
enters with cut-up coffee cake on plate 
with folded paper note on top of it. 
She puts plate on table.) 

Marcie: Look, family. Mom didn’t 
forget us. She left this coffee cake all 
ready. And here’s her note. 

Car: Good old Mom. (He takes note 
with one hand and piece of cake with 
other. Handing note to FaTuHER) 
Here, Dad, you read the note. I’m 
for eating. (Others all take cake and 
eat as FATHER looks at note.) 

FatHEer: Well—well—this still doesn’t 
make too much sense. 

Marcie: What does she say? 

FaTuer (Reading): Dear family. Eat 
this cake for your breakfast. I’m 
going to stay in bed. 

Car: Well, that doesn’t help much. 
We know that already. 

FatHer: But wait. There’s something 
else. (Reading) I read the Mother’s 

Day column in the newspaper. 

(Looking up) Period. That’s all she 

says. (He takes piece of cake.) 


Maraig: Mother’s Day column? What 
does she mean? What’s that got to 
do with Mom staying in bed? 

CarL (Picking up newspaper from 
small table): Well, maybe if we’d 
read it, we’d find out. (He starts 
looking through paper.) Where would 
it be? 

Marais: Probably on the women’s 
page. 

Cart: Oh, one of those things. 

Marete: Well, you needn’t make fun 
of the women’s page. There are 
some very good ideas in some of 
those columns. 

Car: Maybe this is it. (He folds paper 
to page in middle. Reading) Check 
up on yourself. How have you been 
treating Mother this year? 

Fatuer: What? Let me see that. 
(Taking paper from Cart and read- 
ing. Others gather around him looking 
at paper, too.) Many mothers slave 
all year with small thanks from 
family. (Looking up) Well, what do 
you think of that? 

Cart: Gee. Mom works hard all year. 

Marate: And we don’t give her much 
thanks for it either. 

Fatuer (Reading) Children are care- 
less about the way they leave their 
clothes about. Father isn’t under- 
standing about the housework. 
When this is the case at home, 
Mother should simply rebel — go on 
strike — (He stops and looks at sign 
on door.) Do not disturb. Rebel — 
that’s what’s happened. Your 
mother is rebelling. And I can’t say 
that I blame her. 

Car (He has taken paper. Reading): 
And look what this says, Dad. Even 

on Mother’s Day although the cele- 
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bration is supposed to be for Mother, 
she has to do most of the work. Cook 
a big dinner — 

Doris: Gee, we always expect Mom to 
have a big dinner. 

Cart (Reading on): All the family ever 
does is eat the dinner and. give Mom 
a few presents that often she doesn’t 
want or need. (Cart folds the paper 
and puts it on table near chair right.) 

FaTHEeR: That’s it — that’s exactly 
what we’ve done. 

Mareie: What do you mean? You 
didn’t even buy Mom a present. 

Doris (Picking up her package and 
showing it): Yes, at least we got 
something. 

FatuHer: So you did. But look at it. 
Not very carefully wrapped. You 
might at least have tied a bow on it. 
What’s in it? 

Doris: A — a handkerchief. 

Faruer: There you are. A handker- 
chief. Your mother must have doz- 
ens of handkerchiefs. (Doris sadly 
puts package back on table.) 

Maraig: Well, I thought the pin I 
bought was so smart but now that I 
think of it, it’s the kind of thing J 
like. In fact, I—I suppose I'll 
borrow it. 

Doris: Yes, that’s what you usually 
do. 

Cart (Taking his present from coat 
pocket. It isn’t wrapped): Well, I 
didn’t have much choice. I just had 
sixty cents left from my allowance 
and this was sixty cents. (He holds 
up an egg slicer.) 

FatuEer: That shows what I mean. 
You buy the present to fit your 
purse, not your mother. What is it? 

Car: An egg slicer. 





Fatuer: An egg slicer. Something for 
the kitchen. Something for your 
mother to use, to help her work her 
fingers to the bone. 

Car: I — I guess you’re right. 

Maraige: Our presents aren’t very 
exciting. 

Rosert (He pulls bag of candy from his 
pocket): Well, I like mine. (He starts 
to eat piece.) 

Marcie: Why, Robert, what are you 
doing? I thought you bought that 
candy for Mother. 

Rosert: I did. But what’s the use if 
she’s not going to like any of our 
presents? 

Fatuer: Now, now, children, that’s 
not the point. I didn’t mean to 
criticize your gifts. 

Doris: Well, maybe we could exchange 
them. 

Rosert: I couldn’t exchange mine. 
It’s too sticky. (He eats another 
piece.) 

Mareatie: No, Robert, you’d better 
save yours but maybe the rest of us 
— (Rosert stuffs bag of candy back 
into his pocket.) 

Fatuer: No, no, children, just ex- 
changing the presents wouldn’t solve 
the problem. It goes deeper than 
that. It’s a matter of cooperation — 
of helping your mother. 

Caru (As he puts egg slicer on table): 
But what can we do? 

Fatuer: Well, let’s think. Have you 
heard your mother express any 
wishes? Something she would like 
each one of you to do? Something 
you could do right now to make her 
happy? 

Rosert: I know something you could 

do. 








FaTHER: You do? 

Rosert: Sure. Mom’s been after you 
to clean out the garage. I heard her 
say she’d be so happy if you ever got 
around to it. 

Fatuer: Oh dear me. 
right again.) 

Doris: I know something Carl can do. 
Take all his junk out of the hall 
closet. 

Car: What junk? 

Doris: You know. Baseball bats — 
those broken golf clubs — your foot- 
ball helmet and stuff. Mom says 
most of it could go in the basement. 

Car: Oh, my gosh, but that’s an awful 
job for Sunday. (He stts down.) And 
if I do that, what’ll you girls do? 

Marcie: Well, Mom said just the 
other day that the curtains in our 
room needed washing. (She sits 
down.) 

Fatuer: That sounds like an excellent 
idea. 

Doris: But Dad, that’s an awful job. 
(She stts down.) 

Marcie: Yes, you have to wash them 
and rinse them and stretch them — 
and on Mother’s Day too. 

Fatuer: Well, Mother’s work, Mother’s 
Day, what’s a better time? 

Rosert: Well, I guess there isn’t any- 
thing I have to do. (He sits down.) 

Doris: Oh, yes, there is. That collec- 
tion of dirty old stones you’ve got in 
your room. You can throw them out. 

Rosert: But I need those stones. 

Doris: Mom doesn’t think so. 


(He sits down 


She 


says she’s tired of sweeping up the 
dirt they make. 

Rosert: But gee — 

Fatuer: No, son, I’m afraid the stones 
must go. 
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Cart: A fine thing. Mother’s Day. 
Cleaning out a closet. 

Marete: Washing curtains. 

Doris: We usually have fun on 
Mother’s Day. 

Rosert: Yeah, what’s the matter any- 
way? 

Fatuer: The matter is with us, I’m 
afraid. We have neglected your 
mother and now she has rebelled. 
It’s our turn to make things up to 
her. And I guess if I have to go to 
work in that filthy garage, the rest of 
you can face your tasks too. (Others 
all groan and exclaim) And much as 
I hate and deplore the thought, I 
suppose I may as well get started. 
(He rises slowly and starts left.) 

Orners (All rising and exclaiming and 
groaning): Oh dear. Oh dear me. 
(Etc. The bedroom door opens and 
MoruER enters. She ts all dressed.) 


Moruer (A little sharply): Well, 
family, here I am. 
OruErs: Why, Mom! Here’s 


Mom! (Etc.) 

Fatuer (Going toward her): Grace, my 
dear, are you all right? 

Morser: Of course I’m all right. I 
just couldn’t stand it any longer. 
Fatuer: Yes, my dear, we understand. 
(Leading her toward chair right) Now, 
you must sit down. You must rest. 

Moruer: I know — that’s what the 
paper says. (She stés.) 

Manraige: We’ve seen the paper, Mom, 
and we're going to do something 
about it. 

Moruer: I’m afraid there’s nothing 
you can do. People don’t change. 
Faruer: Oh, but they do, Grace. I am 
about to go out to the garage and 

start to work. 
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Cart: I’m going to clean the hall 
closet. 

Doris: Margie and I are going to wash 
curtains. 

Rosert: And I’m going to throw away 
my stone collection. 

FaTHEr: There, you see? 

MoruErR (Crossly): No, I don’t see. 
I have the house all cleaned up for 
the weekend and now you are going 
to spend Sunday afternoon making 
a wreck of it. 

FaTHER: But Grace, we were only try- 
ing to please you. 

Mareie: Yes, Mom. Gee, we don’t 
blame you for being cross. 

Moruer: Cross? Of course I’m cross. 
And I guess I just can’t help it. 
When you realize you haven’t been a 
good mother — 

Caru: But Mom — what are you talk- 
ing about? 

MorueEr: Just what I say. Oh, I’ve 
been so looking forward to Mother’s 
Day — our nice dinner and every- 
thing. I’ve got the loveliest roast 
in the kitchen. 

Roser (Interested): Gee, Mom, you 
have? 

Moruer: Certainly I have, and now 
that old column in the newspaper 
has spoiled everything. 

Faruer: But Grace, there’s no need 
for you to blame yourself. You can’t 
help it if we — 

Mortuer: What nonsense you’re talk- 
ing, Tom. (She picks up newspaper.) 
How would you feel if you picked up 
the paper and saw this staring you in 
the face? (Reading) What kind of a 
mother have you been this past year? 

FatueEr: Well, I don’t know, I’ve never 
been a moth — (He breaks off) What 


are you talking about? I didn’t see 

that in the part I read. (All gather 

around MorueEr looking at paper.) 

Cart: When we read that column, 
Mom, we felt terrible. (Pointing at 
page) The part there about not un- 
derstanding and — 

Moruer: Oh, that’s not it. That 
article is about families. This is the 
column I mean. It’s for mothers to 
check up on themselves. It’s a check- 
list and I started to answer the 
questions. How do you think I felt 
when I came to this one: Have you 
been cross to your family more than 
five times during the last year? 

Marais: Well, Mom, if you were, I 
guess we deserved it. 

Moruer: And this one: Have you 
spoken several times in an irritable 
voice to your husband? (She looks 
at Fatuer.) Well, Tom? 

Fatruer: My dear, I can be a most 
irritating person at times. 

Moruer: That’s got nothing to do 
with it. I tell you when I came to 
the end of this checklist I didn’t 
make a very high score. And it says 
that mothers who make a low score 
need a rest. 

Cari (Reading): Sure, it says here 
they need a refresher course. They 
ought to stay in bed and relax. 

Doris: Gee, Mom, is that why you 
were staying in bed? 

Moruer: Certainly. Why did you 
think? But I was miserable the 
whole time. It didn’t do a bit of 
good. I feel crosser than ever. I 
wanted to be up with the rest of you. 

Maratge: Oh, Mom — 

Moruer: And I can’t help it if I’m 
not a good mother. (Sniffling) 








Doris: Not a good mother? 

MareieE: You’re the most wonderful 
mother in the world. 

Moruer (Crying): 1— Iam? In spite 
of everything? 

Aux: I'll say. (Etc.) 

Doris (Taking her present from table): 
Of course, Mom — and you’d better 
open my present. You need it. 
(Handing it to Moruer) It’s a 
handkerchief. 

MoruErR (Opening package): A hand- 
kerchief. (She dabs at her eyes.) Oh, 
I’ve got the most wonderful family 
in the world. (MARGIE goes to table 
and gets package and hands it to 
MOoruHER. ) 

Fatuer: Now, now, don’t get carried 
away, Grace. And it’s a good idea 
to use that handkerchief. Dry those 
tears. Mother’s Day may be a senti- 
mental day, but I think that with 
the help of those newspaper columns, 
we're carrying it a little too far. 

Moruer (Opening pin): You — you 
do, Tom? (Holding up pin) Oh, my, 
what a lovely pin. 

FaTHER (Going on): I certainly do. We 
read one column and think we’re a 
failure as a family. You read an- 
other column and think you are not 
a good mother. It’s a lot of senti- 
mental nonsense. I’d say that as far 
as the children and I are concerned, 
we are just about an average family. 
And of course you, my dear, well, I’d 
say — well, you are above the aver- 
age. 

MorueEr (Starting to laugh): Oh, Tom 

—now who’s getting sentimental? 

But you’re right about the news- 

paper columns. My, it is funny, 

isn’t it, to think I got all weepy and 





serious reading all that stuff. 

FatHer: No wonder. Those columns 
are ripe with sentiment. 

Moruer: Overripe, I’d say. Where's 
my sense of humor? (She laughs.) 

Rosert: Mom’s laughing again. 

Doris: Sure, everything started to get 
all right the minute Mom got up. 
(Buzzer sounds off right.) 

Mararte: There’s someone at the door. 
Pll go. (She goes right and Car. 
hands egg slicer to MoTuER.) 

Moruer (Holding up egg slicer): Well, 
look at that. A new kind of egg 
slicer. Just what I need. 

Ropert (Handing Moruer bag of 
candy): And here’s some candy, 
Mom. 

Moruer: Why, Robert, thank you. 
(Peering into bag) I think I’ll save it 
for a while. Perhaps we should put 
it in the refrigerator. 

Rosert: Yeah, maybe that would be a 
good idea. 

Marcie (She has opened the door right): 
Why, hello, Jed. (Turning) It’s Jed 
Simmons from the florist with a 
plant. (Jep walks right in with large 
plant wrapped in green paper.) 

Jep: Howdy, folks. Happy Mother's 
Day. 

FatTuHER (Stepping toward Jep a bil 
nervously): Why — why, Jed Sim- 
mons, you’ve brought the plant. 

Jep: Sure thing. (Putting plant on 
table near Moruer) It’s for you, 
Mrs. Duncan. As usual. 

Moruer: Why, how lovely. 

FatueEr: Yes — yes, isn’t it? 

Jep: Now, now, Mr. Duncan, ye 

needn’t look so surprised. I know 

ye didn’t order it, but I says to my- 
self it’s just slipped his mind, that’s 
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what it has. He meant to order it 
but it’s slipped his mind. So I jest 
brought it along. 

Moruer: Why, Tom, you’d forgotten 
all about Mother’s Day. 

FatHEeR: No, I hadn’t, Grace. I re- 
membered it on Thursday but — 
Jep: There, ye see, Ma’am, like I said, 
it was in his heart to get that plant 
for ye. And I knew that. He’s been 
gettin’ that same plant every year 
for I don’t know how long. And 
when a man’s been that faithful, you 
know it’s in his heart. And what’s 
the difference, Ma’am, if it slips the 
mind jest so’s it’s in the heart? 

That’s what I always say. 

Mortuer (Laughing): And I guess 
you're right, Jed. Oh, I can hardly 
wait to get it open. (She starts open- 
ing tt.) 

Jep: Well, guess ye know what it is all 
right, Ma’am. Mr. Duncan has told 
me often enough how he proposed to 
you beside one of them bushes. 

MortueEr: Oh, it must be a lilac bush 
then. 

Fatuer: Nothing of the kind, Grace. 
You know very well, it’s a pink 
hydrangea. 


“ 


Moruer (She has plant all the way un- 
wrapped): Why, so it is. But you 
know you really proposed beside a 
lilac bush, Tom. 

Fatuer: I —I did? Jed, have you got 
any lilacs? 

Jep: Oh, I wouldn’t go changin’ after 
all these years, Mr. Duncan. 

Moruer: No, indeed. I love this pink 
hydrangea, don’t you, children? 

CHILDREN: Yes, we like it . . . Mother’s 
Day wouldn’t be Mother’s Day 
without Dad’s pink hydrangeas. (Fic.) 

Jep: Sure, lilacs, hydrangeas, what’s 
the difference? They’re all flowers, 
aren’t they? And flowers are for 
sentiment. 

Fatuer: Here we go again. I thought 
we weren’t going to be sentimental. 

Moruer: This is different, Tom. Real 
sentiment comes from the heart. 
And as Jed said, you had it in your 
heart to get me this plant. 

Jep: That’s right, Mrs. Duncan. 
Hearts and flowers and mothers — 
they all go together. Mother’s Day 
is a sentimental day. 


THE END 


Luck Takes a Holiday 


by Aileen Fisher 
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BEFORE THE CURTAIN: 


Stace MAnaGER (Coming out): Ladies 
and gentlemen, I hope you brought 
your imaginations with you today. 
You will have need of them. In the 
absence of a revolving stage and the 
proper number of footlights — to 
say nothing of enough money — I 
am going to have to ask you to put 
your imaginations to work. But I 
am sure an intelligent audience like 
the one I see before me will be able 
to do this! (Beckons to STAGEHANDS 
in wings. They come in with two 
chairs which they place side by side 
facing the audience. As SrTaGE- 
HANDS exit, Frep and Nina Farr 
come in and take places on chairs, 
Frep holding an imaginary wheel as 
if driving a car. Srace MANAGER 


talks while this goes on.) 
Stace Manacer: Now, ladies and 
gentlemen, you are looking at a 





stretch of highway —a long con- 
crete straight-of-way that follows 
the dips and rises of the countryside 
into the distance. Here and there 
you see a slight bend. A few miles 
off, a rounded hill. Cars are coming 
and going. Hear the hum and 
quish of their tires on the pavement? 
That’s Fred and Nina Farr in the 
ear there, driving along to Plain- 
ville, twenty miles ahead. Fred has 
to make a business call there this 
afternoon, and his wife plans to look 
up a girlhood friend. It’s a nice 
summer day .. . bright sun . . . blue 
sky with white collar and cuffs. . . . 
Farmers along the road are begin- 
ning to cut their hay. Well, that’s 
the picture. (He steps back to wings.) 


Nina: You’re driving rather fast, 


aren’t you, Fred? 


Frep: Only about 65. 
Nina: But the speed limit is 60. 


Haven’t you noticed the signs? 


Frep: The signs don’t mean a thing. 


Nobody’s around to enforce them. 
Ed Turner was telling me the other 
day that he did 80 all the way to 
Plainville, ticking along like a clock. 
Of course, he has a new car — not an 
old bus like this. Still, I bet we 
could go 70 without rattling to 
pieces. 


Nina: Don’t try it, Fred. There's 


plenty of time. We might as well 
enjoy the scenery. Your appoint- 
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ment isn’t until three o’clock. 

FRED: Have to allow time for parking. 

Nina (Looking at her watch): It’s not 
even two yet. You'll be there 
much too early. 

FreD: Maybe so. But, you know, 
Nina, there’s something about a road 
like this . . . makes you want to 
move along . . . makes you want to 
see what the old car has in her. 

Nina: But what if a bolt came loose or 
something? 

Frep: Never has yet. We'll just trust 
to luck it won’t. 

Nina: And your brakes . . . you said 
yesterday they ought to be tight- 
ened. 

Frep: We'll trust to luck we won’t 
need ’em. 

Nina: Seems to me, Fred, you’re doing 
a lot of trusting. 

Frep: Why not? I was born under a 
lucky star, you know. I’ve never 
had a bad accident, have I? Well, 
have I? 

Nina: There’s always a first time... . 
Fred! you aren’t going to try to pass 
that car ahead! 

Frep: They’re just dallying along. 
We’ve got to get places. 

Nina: It’s hard to tell how fast they’re 
going .. . on a road like this. I read 
just the other day that estimating 
the speed of other cars on a straight- 
of-way is very difficult, Fred. 

Frep: You read too much. 

Nina: At the speed you’re going, you 
can see only half as much as at 40. 
It’s been all figured out... 

Frep: I know what I’m doing. 

Nina: Trusting to luck! (They are 
silent for a few seconds, FrEepD intent 
on his driving, NINA nervous.) 
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Frep: That car’s going faster than I 
thought. Well, if they want to race, 
I can step on it, too. 

Nina: There’s a rise ahead. You can’t 
tell if something is coming. (Shrieks) 
Fred! Watch out... 

Stace MAnaGER (Hurrying in): Cur- 
tain! Imagine a curtain. (Calls to 
wings) All right, boys, remove the 
set. (FRED and NINA go out as 
STAGEHANDS come for chairs. STAGE 
MANAGER turns to audience.) Your 
imaginations can conjure up what 
could have happened if Luck wasn’t 
on the job. I will tell you this 
much. While Fred was trusting to 
luck, Luck himself was on the verge 
of a nervous breakdown. But we 
don’t want to get ahead of our story. 
You have to see a few more things to 
understand what Luck is up against. 
(Beckons to STAGEHANDS, who bring 
in a rocking chair, hammer, and large 
framed picture.) 

StaGe MAnaGer: We are now in the 
living room of the Prebble farm- 
house, which Fred and Nina were 
just passing on the highway. The 
mailman stopped awhile back and 
left a large flat package at the 
Prebble mailbox, along with the 
Farmer’s Weekly, and a letter from 
Aunt Meg. Louise Prebble brought 
the mail down from the box. She 
couldn’t wait to open the package — 
you know how 13-year-olds are! 
Well, there it is... a picture... in 
one of those fancy frames. It’s the 
biggest picture the Prebbles ever 
thought of owning. They got it by 
saving coupons from sacks of chicken 
feed. Took ’em almost a year to get 
enough. 





Louise can’t wait to see the new 
picture hanging in that blank space 
there between the windows — where 
the calendar was. She has inveigled 
Ma Prebble into helping her. Pa 
and the two older boys are out hay- 
ing, and young Dick Prebble is down 
at the creek with the Schultz boys. 
He ought to be back any minute... 
but he’s too small to do much about 
hanging the picture, anyway. (STAGE 
MANAGER steps back, as Louise and 
Ma enter.) 

Louise: It’s beautiful, 
think, Ma? 

Ma: Right pretty colors. (Cocks head 
at picture) 

Louise: Won’t they be surprised . . . 
when they come in for supper . . . to 
see it all hung and everything? 

Ma: Might be sensible to wait for 
Jake. He’s tallest. 

Louise: I can do it, Ma. I’ll stand on 
something. 

Ma: Best use the stool, Louise. 

Louise: It’s got that big plant on it, 
remember? The one Mrs. Schultz 
sent over. 

Ma: Well, just so you don’t stand on 
one of the nice stuffed chairs. 

LovIsE: What’s wrong with the rocker? 
(Suiting the action to the word, she 
moves the rocker and stands on it, hold- 
ing the hammer in one hand.) I’ve 
got the nail in my pocket. Where do 
you think, Ma. . . there? (Wobbles 
as she leans to one side and rocker 
rocks) 

Ma: Don’t you go falling, Louise. 

Louise: Not me. This is my lucky 


don’t you 


day — didn’t the picture come? 
(Begins to hammer) Hand me the 
picture when I say “ready,” Ma. 








If luck is with me, I’ll get it right the 
first time. (Hammers) There. Ready. 
(As she reaches for the picture, chair 
rocks. Whoooops... (Stace Man- 
AGER rushes in.) 

Stace Manacer: Curtain! (Gestures 
to wings) Remove the set, boys. (To 
audience) Ladies and gentlemen, 
again we must leave the end to your 
imagination. Was luck with Louise 
on that rocking chair, or not? Luck, 
you know, is like weather. You 
never really can depend on it . . . yet 
we’re always trying to. (LOUISE and 
Ma exit as STAGEHANDS clear set.) 
That’s where the rub comes in. You 
can’t blame Luck for... for... 
Well, first let’s take a look at what’s 
happening on the creek that cuts 
across the end of Prebble’s pasture 
and wanders through Schultz’s farm. 

It’s cool down there under the old 
cottonwoods. Nice patches of purple 
shade. Shimmers of sunlight on the 
water, like minnows dancing around. 
Dick Prebble and the two Schultz 
boys have been down there fishing. 
Toasted their sandwiches over a 
campfire this noon. Caught three 
suckers and a shiner. 

Dick left for home about fifteen 
minutes ago — had to help with the 
second rakings. The Schultz boys 
are about to leave, too. (KARL and 
PavuL come in as StaGE MANAGER 
exits.) 

Karu: I suppose we got to go now. 
They won’t let us come again if we 
stay too long. Not with all those 
potatoes to hoe. 

Pau: Fishing always goes so fast and 
hoeing so slow! 

Karu (Looking around): Have we got 
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all our stuff? (Picks up imaginary 

worm can) There’s enough worms 
left for another time if we bury ’em 
in a box. 

Pau: You got the fish? 

Kar: In the lunch box. Say, did Dick 
put out the campfire the way I told 
him? 

PauL: The campfire? Aw, can’t any- 
thing happen from a little fire like 
that. 

Karu: You mean he didn’t put it out? 

Pauu: I don’t think so. We started 
right in fishing. 

Kart: We ought to go back and see... 

Paut: How could anything happen? 
There’s not much wind. 

Kart: There’s a good breeze. 

Pau: Well, we can trust to luck it 
won’t turn into a wind. 

Karu: If it does . . . (Sniffs suddenly, 
turns around) Paul! Look at the 
smoke! Must be our fire caught on 
that dead brush! Come on... if 
we’re lucky we can put it out before 
it burns Prebble’s fenceposts. 

Pauu (Frightened): What’ll we put it 
out with? 

Kart: I’ll use my shirt, dip it in the 
creek. You run for Dick and some 
buckets and gunny sacks... . (They 
rush out as Stace MANAGER enters.) 

Stace Manacer: Well, ladies and 

gentlemen, this could go on and 

on... in your own town... up your 
own alley . . . in your own house. 

Trusting to luck! Trusting to luck 

instead of using a little care and 

common sense. (Looks at watch) 

But time is clicking along. Just you 

multiply what you have seen, my 

friends, by thousands . . . by mil- 

lions . . . and you will understand 











what Luck has to contend with. It’s 
no wonder things are in a turmoil at 
his office. (Nods to wings, and cur- 
tain rises) Ladies and gentlemen, 
we'll go back a few minutes now, to 
the office of Luck, Incorporated! 

* * * 

Serrine: The office of Luck, In- 
corporated. 

At Rise: Luck sits at a desk. The 
HELPERS sit on chairs along the up- 
stage wall, their backs to the audience. 
The StaGE MANAGER enters. 

Stace Manacer: There is Luck, my 
friends, sitting at his desk. You 
notice I say “his.” All this talk 
about Lady Luck is just a whim of 
someone’s imagination. This is a 
man’s job if there ever was one... 
a superman’s! 

Even so, it has worn poor Luck 
to a frazzle. 

Those folks you see lined up at 
the back of the stage, ladies and 
gentlemen, are Luck’s helpers. They 
are in charge of the switchboard, 
making connections between thought 
waves, Of course, you realize in a 
business like this everything must be 
done by thought waves because of 
the time element, and the great dis- 
tances involved. It’s all rather 
complicated and we won’t have time 
to go into it, I’m afraid .. . (He 
exits.) 

lst Hewrer (Half-turning suddenly, 
relaying message coming in): Driver 
of car, Plainville Road, speeding up 
to 70, 72, 73 . . . trusting to you, 
Luck. 

Luck (Standing, banging fist on table): 

I’m sick of speeders. I’m sick of 

highways. I’m sick of automobiles, 





I’m sick of . . . (Slumps wearily in 

chair.) 

lst Hetrer: Have to act fast, sir. 
He’s trying to pass a car... rise in 
the road ahead . . . another car 
coming... 

Luck: Is he alone? 

lst Hevprr: Wife along. Nervous, sir. 
Doesn’t approve... 

Luck: All right. Get him off on the 

shoulder of the road when he 

swerves. Scare the daylight out of 


him . . . but nothing serious. 
Ist Hewrer (Clicking instruments): 
Right. 


Luck (Jrritated): But this is the last 
time! People are imposing on me. 
They’re taking advantage of me. 
And I’m getting tired of it . . . tired 
to death. (Buries face in hands) 

2np HELPER (Urgently): Farmhouse 
on Plainville road . . . name Prebble 
. . . girl thirteen years old standing 
on rocking chair to hang picture. . . 

Luck: She’s old enough to know better. 

2np Hevper: Trusting in you, sir. 
She can break a leg if . . . whoops. . . 
chair beginning to rock. 

Luck: All right, all right. See that she 
doesn’t get anything worse than a 
bump on her head. (Sighs wearily) 
Why do people take chances. . 
standing on rocking chairs . 
wobbly ladders . . . broken fences. . . 
and then putting the burden on me. 
Wanting me to save them. Wanting 
me to pull them out of danger. 
Who’s giving me a break, I’d like to 
know? The only break I’m getting 
is a breakdown. 

3rD HewPer: Boys forgot to put out 
campfire . . . dry brush. . . breeze 


. . . flames beginning to spread. 





Luck: Forgot to put out their camp- 
fire! Why don’t they admit the 
truth. Too careless to put out the 
fire, too thoughtless. (He sighs 
again) Oh, how did I ever get into 
this job, anyway. 

3rD HeEvPeR: Boys trusting in you, 
Luck, that wind won’t come up. 
But it’s coming, according to electric 
eye. Could be a bad fire... 

Luck: If people would only learn. If 
only I could think of some way to 
teach them. 

3rD HELPER: Wind coming, sir. 

Luck: Maybe . . . maybe. (Smiles 
eagerly) 

3rD HELPER: Coming, sir. 

Luck: Well, send a message to the 
weatherman to make the wind 
swerve north. I’ve done plenty for 
him in years gone by —he’ll be 
glad to oblige. (Stands up and bangs 
table) But this is the last, I tell you. 
The last! (He takes a few steps, 
staggers, falls to floor in a faint. 
Hewrers are beside themselves with 
fright. They rush from switchboard, 
bend over Luck.) 

Ist Hetrer: Give him air. (Makes 
room around Luck, feels him to see if 
any bones are broken) As luck would 
have it, he’s not injured. Just 
fainted away. (Feels pulse) I’m afraid 
his heart isn’t very strong. 

2npD Hetprer: No wonder — the pace 
he’s been going lately. 

3rD HELPER (Looking toward switch- 
board): What will people think when 
we don’t answer? 

Ist HeLper: Whatever they think, it’s 
the best thing that can happen to 
them. Just so they think! Why, 
they’ve been so thoughtless for the 
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last generation, they’ve almost ruined 

Luck. I think we ought to call a 
doctor. 

2np Hewper: And a nerve specialist. 

3rp HeLrer (Hurrying to phone): 
Leave it to me. (Converses in low 
tones) 

lst Hevper: It didn’t used to be so 
bad — in the horse and buggy days. 
For one thing, there weren’t so many 
people in the world, and they didn’t 
think they had to go so fast. The 
combination is terrific. 

2np Hewper (Bending over Luck): 
With more than two billion people 
in the world and all of them trusting 
to luck at one time or another... 

Ist Hevper: Or both! 

2np Heuper: You can see what a strain 
it’s been. Why, Luck can’t begin 
to cover the field. 

Ist Hetper: And it’s been worrying 
him. He’s so conscientious at heart. 
He’s been losing weight ever since 
the invention of the automobile. 

2np Heuper: He’s moving his lips. 
He’s trying to say something. 

Ist HeLper: Can you understand him? 

2nD HeuPer (Bending close): He says 
to tell the world he is taking a holi- 
day. A good long holiday. On the 
moon! He wants us to find out about 
rocket schedules. 

Ist Heuper: A holiday! 
never taken a holiday. 

2nD Hewper: He says to broadcast it 
on the World Wide Radio. (Looks 
up) You know, he seems quite 
pleased about it. He says if he is 
taking a holiday, no one can blame 
him for not being on the job. But, 
oh dear, what will happen to every- 
one? 


Why, he’s 





2np HeEuPErR: Heaven only knows. 
3rD HELPER (Hanging up phone): 
The doctor and nerve specialist will 
be here in ten minutes. 


lst Hetrer: Good. But guess what! 
3RrD HELPER: What? 


lst Hevper: Luck says he’s taking a 
holiday. 

3RD HELPER (Relieved): At last. I’ve 
been trying to get that thought 
wave through to him for the past 
ten years, but the lines have always 
been busy. Day and night. (Joy- 
fully) It’s the best thing in the 
world he could do. 


Ist Hewtrer (Doubtfully): Do you 
think so? 

3rD Hevprr: Of course. I’ve thought 
so for ages. If people can’t depend 
on luck, they’re going to have to de- 
pend on themselves. They’re going 
to have to watch their step. They’re 
going to have to think ahead. Why, 
it may mean the saving of the hu- 
man race! 

Luck (Sitting up, nodding): No doubt 
of it. I just wonder why I didn’t 
tumble to it before. 

3rD HetPer: You haven’t had time to 
call your soul your own, that’s why. 

Luck: But now . . . now I think I’m on 
the right track. I’m going to take a 
holiday every once in a while, just 
to keep people on their toes. (Chuck- 
les) I wonder how the world is going 
to react to this? Where’s the Stage 
Manager? 

2nD Hevper: I’ll get him. (Runs to 
wings and brings back Stace Man- 
AGER) 

Luck: Is it possible for you to turn 
time ahead a little, sir? 








SraGE ManaGcer (Looking at his 
watch): Of course. How far ahead? 

Luck: Oh, say half an hour. I’m curi- 
ous to get the first reactions to my 
holiday, after the news is broadcast. 

StaGE MANAGER (Turning his watch 
ahead): And do you have any par- 
ticular place in mind, where you’d 
like to get those reactions? 

Luck: What about some place along 

the Plainville Road, where those last 

three calls came from? 


Stace ManaGer: A good idea! With 
a little help from the stagehands, we 
can turn the stage into the Prebble 
living room in a jiffy. Then... I’ve 
just had a brain wave. . . (Whispers 
to Luck, who nods head eagerly and 
smiles) We’re sure to get good honest 
reactions that way. (They both 
chuckle. STAGEHANDS bring in rocker, 
picture, radio and hammer. All move 
furniture to change look of room. 
Then Luck, with knowing nod at 
StaGE MANAGER, exits with HELP- 
ERS. STAGE MANAGER turns to audi- 
ence.) It is obvious to you, ladies 
and gentlemen, from what has taken 
place, that half an hour has passed 
since Luck began his holiday. His 
rocket does not leave for the moon 
until this evening. Meanwhile, we 
are in the Prebble farmhouse. There 
is the picture Louise failed to hang. 
Jake will do it when he comes in for 
supper. Ma and Louise are in the 
kitchen at the moment, baking 
doughnuts. But, listen. There is a 
knock on the front door . . . (Exits) 


Ma (Offstage): Sounds like someone at 
the front door, Louise. (Knock is re- 
peated.) Go see who it is. 





Louise (Off): With this bump on my 
head! 

Ma (Off): Can’t scarcely see that 
bump any more. Run along. (Lovisg 
comes in, straightening her hair 
across the bump. She goes to the door, 
opens tt.) 

FRED Farr (Offstage): I wonder if you 
folks have a telephone. We've had 
an accident. 

Louise: Yes, we got a phone. Won't 
you come in? (Frep and NINA 
enter. ) 

Ma (Calling out): Who is it, Louise? 

Louise: People had an auto accident, 
Ma. (Ma comes in, wiping hands on 
apron.) 

Ma: That’s too bad. Anyone hurt? 

Frep (Much subdued): We're just 
shaken up. It... it might have been 
serious. I think my wife feels a little 
wobbly. 

Ma (To Nina): You just sit down, 
dearie, and rest yourself. Every- 
thing’s going to be all right. Been 
several accidents on the highway 
lately. Speeding, mostly. But 
plenty of things can happen right in 
a body’s house too .. . if you go 
around standing on rocking chairs 
and such. (Looks knowingly at 
Louise) The phone’s right over there, 
Mister. Country line. Maybe you'll 
have to wait a bit if there’s someone 
talking. Seven parties on this line. 
(FRED goes to phone, picks up receiver, 
listens . . . suddenly gives a start. 
Turns to others.) 

Frep: There’s someone on the line, all 

right. Talking about some startling 

radio broadcast. (Ma hurries to 
take phone from him, listens, hangs 
up.) 
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Ma (Anziously): Turn on the radio, 





Louise. There’s something happened. 
(Louise turns on radio.) 


Rapvio Voice: For those who may have 
missed the first announcement, 
World Wide Radio wishes to repeat 
the astonishing news. Something of 
world-shaking importance happened 
a short time ago. How it will affect 
the conduct of human affairs is any- 
one’s guess. Luck, our good old 
standby who has so often come to 
our rescue, has suffered a nervous 
breakdown from overwork. His doc- 
tors announce that he must take a 
holiday, ladies and gentlemen — of 
indefinite length. 


Aut: A holiday! 

Raprio Voice: We understand that the 
last three cases he handled took 
place along the Plainville Road. 
One, a case of trying to pass a car 
while speeding .. . 

Nina: Oh, Fred. 

Frep: What if I’d trusted to luck after 
his holiday began instead of just be- 
fore? (He shudders.) I’ll never take a 
chance like that again. 


Rapro Voice: The second was a case 
of trying to hang a picture while 
standing on a rocking chair. 

Loutse: I might have broken my 
leg . . . if I’d trusted to luck a few 
minutes later! 

Rapio Voice: The third was a case of a 
campfire getting out of control. 
(There is commotion in the kitchen. 
Dick PREBBLE runs in.) 

Dick (Excited): We put it out, but, 
boy oh boy, if the wind had come up, 
it might have burned down the barn. 

Ma: Put what out, Dick? 








Dick: The fire, Ma. (Sees strangers, 
stops, embarrassed) 

Rapio Voice: We are issuing a world- 
wide warning, ladies and gentlemen. 
That fire along the creek was the last 
case in which Luck came to the 
rescue. From now on, don’t trust to 
Luck. For Luck is taking a holiday. 
It is reported that he is going to the 
moon for a change of scene and 
climate. No one knows when he will 
return. His office is empty. Abso- 
lutely empty. 

Dick: Does he mean we were the last 
ones he helped? Talk about luck! 
Louise: I bet everyone is talking about 
luck now, all over the planet. (There 

is a knock at the front door.) 

Ma: Mercy, who can that be? I hope 
it isn’t another accident. 

Frep: Could be ten of them by now, 
without Luck on the job. If people 
haven’t heard the news... 

Ma (At door): Yes? You folks having 
trouble? Come in. (Stace MAN- 
AGER and Luck enter. They carry 
pads of paper and pencils.) 

Stace Manacer: No, Madam, we’re 
not having trouble, I’m glad to say. 
We’re just taking a sampling of 
public opinion. 

Dick: You mean a poll? 

Srace ManaGer: Something like that. 
We want to find out how the public 
is reacting to this news about Luck. 
You’ve heard, haven’t you? 

Ma: That he’s taking a holiday? I 
should say we have. I can’t remem- 
ber when I’ve heard such a . 
bombshell. 

Luck: It is rather sudden, isn’t it? I 
wonder what got into the old duffer! 

Frep: Said on the radio he was over- 








worked. It doesn’t take much 
imagination to see how, either. 

Stace Manacer: And what, sir, do 
you think of his decision to take a 
holiday? 

Frep: Well, to tell you the truth, I 
think it’s a good thing. (Luck and 
STtaGE MANaGER take notes.) <A 
mighty good thing. I think it’s time 
we learned to run our lives without 
depending on luck. 

Nina: Oh, Fred, you’re wonderful. 

Frep: Yes, sir. I tell you I’ve learned 
my lesson. From now on you don’t 
catch me taking chances, on the 
highway or anywhere else. I’m not 
going to overwork Luck again. 

Stace MANAGER (Turning to LouIsE): 
And you, Miss? Do you blame Luck 
for taking a holiday? 

Louise: I certainly don’t. I think 
everyone deserves a holiday once in 
a while. And I think maybe it’s a 
good way for us to learn to be more 
careful. I mean, I could have taken 
the flower pot off the stool instead of 
using the rocking chair. 

Luck (To Dick): And what about you, 
young man? Do you have it in for 
Luck? 


Dick: Heck, no. I’m just glad he 


waited till the fire was under control 
before he took his holiday. 
Stace Manacer: And next time? 


— 


Dick: There won’t be any next time. 
I’m through taking chances, bet 
your boots. 

Ma: Seems like the human race may 
survive, after all. (Looks at Luck and 
StaGE MANAGER) What are other 
folks saying about it, if you don’t 
mind? 

Luck: It just happens you’re the first 
ones we’ve asked. We thought it 
would be a good idea to start here on 
the Plainville Road .. . the last 
cases where Luck came to the rescue. 

Ma: Oh, I see. You’re going to write it 
up for the newspapers, are you? 

Stace ManaGer: The results of our 
survey will be in the papers before 
the week is out. 

Frep: I’]] be on the lookout. (T’o Luck) 
What’s the name, by the way? Sol 
can look for your article. 

Luck (Taken aback): A...er...I 
guess you’re out of luck, sir! 

STaGe MANAGER (Hurriedly): You see, 
since there are two of us, we use & 
made-up name to cover the both of 


us. (Looks around confidentially) 
But . . . since you’ve been so oblig- 
ing... I’ll let you in on a secret. I 


wouldn’t be a bit surprised to see the 
article signed by The Man in the 
Moon! 


THE END 
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The Dancing Princesses 


Adapted from the Grimm Brothers story by Caroline H. Corey 


Characters 
KING 
PRINCE 
SOLDIER 
PAGE 
GYPsy 
MaIp 
FLORET, a fairy 
Princess TINA 
Princess MARIE 
Princess MINETTE 
Princess Rose 
Princess Esa 
Princess CRYSTAL 
Princess PEARL 
Princess LOLA 
Princess STELLA 
Princess VIOLET 
Princess Eta 
Princess ANNA 

Time: Evening. 

Sertine: Hallway outside the Prin- 
cesses’ bedroom. 

Ar Rise: The Kina walks angrily up 
and down, a pair of worn-out satin 
dancing slippers in his hand. 

Kine: This must be stopped. I won’t 
have it! But what am I todo? Ten 
men have tried to solve the mystery. 
All have failed and lost their lives 

.. ah, me. (Sighing) It is difficult 
to be a father. (PAGE enters right.) 

Pace: Your majesty — please, your 
majesty. 

Kine: Speak up, what is it? 

Pace: The gypsy woman you sent for 

is here, your majesty. 





Kina (Impatiently): Well, bring her in. 
Don’t just stand there. 

Pace: Yes, your majesty. (He eztts 
right, and re-enters with Gypsy.) 

Gypsy (Bowing low before the Kina, 
who is now seated on bench): Your 
majesty sent for me? 

Kina: Yes, I did, my good woman. I 
need your help. Do you see these 
slippers? (Waves slippers in front of 
Gypsy) 

Gypsy: Yes, your majesty. They look 
worn and old. Do they belong to 
one of your daughters? 

Kine: Yes—and although they are 
worn out, they are not old. (He rises 
and points to door.) Every night, 
after the twelve Princesses have 
gone to bed, I lock and bolt their 
bedroom door so that no harm will 
come to them. 

Gypsy: A wise precaution, your maj- 
esty. 

Kina: And each night, the Princesses’ 
slippers are placed in a neat row 
under their beds. But in the morn- 
ing, the slippers are full of holes — 
as though they had been danced in 
all night. And when I question my 
daughters, they say, “We do not 
know how the holes get in our 
slippers.” 

Gypsy: They do not know — or they 
do not want to tell. 

Kine (Impatienily): It amounts to the 
same thing. Now, Page, read my 

proclamation. 





Page (Unrolling scroll and reading): 
Hear ye, hear ye! Be it known 
throughout my kingdom, that who- 
soever solves the mystery of the slip- 
pers that are danced into holes shall 
receive half of my kingdom, and he 
may choose one of my daughters for 
his wife. Whoever shall try and 
fail, shall pay with his life. 

Kine: You may go now, Page. (The 
PaGE bows, rolls up scroll, and exits.) 

Gypsy: Have many men tried to solve 
the mystery, your majesty? 

Kino: Ten have tried and failed. This 
dancing business must deal in magic 
—and that is why I have come to 
you. 

Gypsy: Aye, there is magic in it, your 
majesty. (Pauses) Do you remember 
when your oldest daughter, the 
Princess Rose, was christened? Who 
was her thirteenth godmother? 

Kina (Thinks, rubbing his chin): 
Thirteenth ... godmother . . . (Slaps 
his thigh) The Fairy Reamer! 

Gypsy: Yes, your majesty, the Fairy 
Reamer. She gave her godchild, the 
Princess Rose, the gift... of... 
magic. Princess Rose is at the bot- 
tom of all this mischief. Each night 
she casts her spell over her sisters 
and then leads them from the castle 
to the Fairies’ Ball. 

Kine: What can I do to break this 
spell, gypsy woman? 

Gypsy: Station the next man who 

comes to solve the mystery outside 

the door of the Princesses’ bedroom. 

Tell him to follow them and bring 

back to you proof that he has done 

so. A mortal man at the Fairies’ 

Ball will break the magic of the 

Princess Rose. 








Kine: Thank you, my good woman. 
Take this gold for your trouble. 
(Throws bag of gold to her; she catches 
it and backs out right bowing again 
and again. The KiNG sits on bench tn 
deep thought. Paar enters right.) 

Pace: Your majesty, a soldier has 
come to the palace. He would like to 
solve the mystery of the dancing 
slippers. 

Kine: Good ... good... bring him to 
me. (PAGE exits, re-enters with So1- 
DIER, exits.) 

SoLtpIER (Takes his hat off, bows 
awkwardly): I am a rough soldier, 
your majesty, but a brave one. | 
will gladly give my life (Aside in 
undertone, with a wink toward audi- 
ence) or marry a Princess. (Mam 
enters from bedroom.) 


Mariw (Bows to the Kine): Your 
majesty, the Princesses have retired. 

Kine: Thank you. (Mar ezits. Kine 
takes large gold key out of his pocket, 
locks bedroom door, with much ado. 
Returns key to his pocket.) Now then, 
my brave soldier, stand here. (Points 
to the door) If the Princesses leave 
their room, follow them. Bring mea 
ribbon or, better still, a slipper to 
prove you did this, and you may 
marry any one of my lovely daugh- 
ters. But I warn you, my man, 
don’t even blink an eye. If you do, 
they will outwit you. (King exits) 

Sotprer (Looking about): Ho-hum. 
This is easy. (Main enters carrying 
tray with glass of wine and cake on tt.) 

Marin: Brave, handsome soldier (Sot- 
DIER smirks and pulls down jacket) 
my mistresses send you this refresh- 
ment, for the night is long. 
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SoLDIER (Drinking wine and munching 
cake, speaks with his mouth full): 
Kind . . . thoughtful maidens... . 
the Princesses. 

Marp (With a knowing smile): They 
are indeed, sir. (Exits. The Soper, 
sitting on bench, continues to eat, with 
the tray on the bench beside him. The 
wine begins to take effect, he nods, 
two or three times. Then falls fast 
asleep. The door to the PRINCESSES’ 
bedroom slowly opens; one by one, on 
tip-toe, fingers on lips, the Prin- 
CESSES come out of the bedroom into 
the hall.) 


Rose (TJ’ouches SoupiErR’s shoulder): He 
is asleep, sound asleep. He doesn’t 
move, my sisters. Why, he couldn’t 
hear a clap of thunder. (PRINCESSES 
laugh.) Minette, you have a new 
dance for the ball tonight? 

MINETTE (Standing on her toes): I 
hope you will like it, dear sisters. 
(Dances to the “Dance of the Hours.” 
Princesses applaud and murmur 
softly.) 

Marte: The fairy queen will surely 
give you first prize for that lovely 
dance, Minette. 


Rose: Tina, do let us see your dance 
again. (Tina dances to same music. 
TINA finishes, sisters clap. Two or 
three of them work out little dance 
steps, while others fasten slippers, 
fluff out hair, fix each others’ dresses, 
etc.) Come, come, my sisters, the 
moon is high in the heavens. (PRIN- 
CESSES dance off stage following 
Rose.) 


CURTAIN 


* * * 
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SCENE 2 

True: Nezt night. 

SerrinG: Same as Scene 1. 

Ar Rise: Kine sits dejectedly on bench. 

Kina: The young soldier died bravely 
this morning. That makes eleven 
men who have failed and died. And 
I am still in the dark about this 
mystery. (Marp comes out of PRIn- 
CESSES’ bedroom.) 

Map: The Princesses have retired, 
your majesty. 

Kine: Thank you, my girl, thank you. 
(Wearily waves her away. Matp 
exits. Kina gets up from bench slowly, 
walks over to door and carefully locks 
it. PAGE enters.) 

Pace (Breathless): Your majesty, your 
majesty, a young prince begs to see 
you at once. He says he would 
watch at the Princesses’ door to- 
night. He is most impatient to see 
you, sir. 

Kine (Wearily): Send him in. (Pages 
exits, re-enters with PRINCE, exits.) 

Prince (Bowing): Your majesty. 

Kine: You know the penalty? Your 
head if you fail. 

Prince: I do, your majesty. But I do 
not intend to fail. (Kine glances at 
PrINcE rather surprised.) 

Kina: I suppose you know the reward 
too? 

Prince: I do, your majesty. I have 
heard all your daughters are very 
beautiful. 

Kine (Impatiently): That’s as it may 
be. This door (Indicating door) is 
the door to the Princesses’ bedroom. 
There is no other way out of the 
room. 

Prince: No windows? 








Kine: The windows open on a deep 
ravine, at the foot of which runs a 
swift river. From the windows to 
the ravine is a drop of a hundred 
feet. They could not get out that 
way. No, they must use this door. 
I have just locked it, as you can see. 
(Tries door) The key stays with me. 
(Puts key in his pocket and walks 
toward exit. PRINCE looks about him. 
KinG pauses, turns to Prince.) You 
may still change your mind. Eleven 
men have failed to solve the mystery 
of the holes in the Princesses’ slip- 
pers. They are all... dead. 

Prince (Confidently): I’d like to try 
my luck, your majesty. 

Kine (In undertone as he extis): It’s 

more than luck you will need this 


night. (Ezits. Prince walks about 
then stts on bench.) 
Prince (Thoughifully): I'll need 


help tonight from Floret, or I'll 
lose my head come morning. It’s a 
long time since I called on my fairy 
godmother for advice. Let me see. . . 
I turn the ring (Turning ring on 
finger) three times right ... then... 
three times left. (FLORET enters.) 

Foret: My dear boy, you summoned 
me? I expected a call from you. I 
know all about your difficulties and 
I can help you. 

Prince (Surprised): You can? 

Foret: It is not so very difficult. You 
must not drink the wine or eat the 
cake the maid offers you tonight. 
As soon as she leaves wrap this cape 
around you, pull the hood over your 
head. (Hands him a dark grey cape) 
It will make you invisible and you 
can follow the Princesses when they 
leave the castle. Do not fail to heed 
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my words. . . . Farewell my godson, 

(Moves off stage) farewell. . . (PRINCE 
inspects cape. Mat enters with tray 
of wine and cake.) 

Prince (Hastily sits on cape): Good 
evening, little maid. Is that wine 
and cake for me? 

Mat: The Princesses bid you eat and 
drink, for the night is long. 

Prince: That is true. Place the tray 
here on the bench beside me. (Poinis 
to bench) Tell me, pretty one, (Whis- 
pers) is the bedroom door really 
locked? 

Man: Yes. . . yes, indeed, sir. (J'urns 
back on Prince, walks to door, tries to 
open tt) See, I cannot open it. 

Prince (Throws wine over his shoulder 
and hurriedly stuffs cake in his shirt, 
while Marp is busy at door): I can 
see, it is truly locked. 

Map (Walks over to pick up tray): 
Goodness, you were hungry. (Takes 
up tray, smiles secretively as she 
walks toward extt) 

Prince: I came a long way. I was in- 
deed hungry. 

Mar: Good night, brave Prince. 
(Exits. Prince wraps cape about 
head. Sits on floor close to door, 
curled up in small ball, knees up, 
head resting on arms, folded on knees. 
Audience can see his eyes, peering 
about. Door opens very slowly, PRIN- 
CESSES come out on ttp-toe, PRINCESS 
Ross first.) 

Rosse (Looks about puzzled, turns to 
sisters): There is no one here. (Looks 
under benches, on benches) That’s 
strange. 

Vioter: The handsome young Prince 
must have changed his mind. 

Ext: Or lost his courage. 
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Viotet (Picks up her skirt, does a dance 
step or two singing): No prince, no 
prince. (Princesses Loua and PEARL 
do the same thing, singing.) 

Rose: Come, come, girls, the time is 
short, we are late. (PRINCE is watch- 
ing them intently.) 

Marie: I feel as if someone were 
watching us. (Turns head nervously 
in PRINCE’S direction) 

MinetTeE: You are always frightened, 
you little goose. 

Rose: Come, sisters, come, fasten your 
dance slippers. Marie, forget your 
fears and show us some new dance 
steps. I know you will be the belle 
of the ball this night. 

Marte: Ob! no, you all dance so much 
better than I do. Show us your 
dance first, Rose dear. Then, I’ll do 
mine. (Princess Rose dances to the 
music of “The Sleeping Beauty 
Waltz.” All the sisters clap. Rose 
takes Marte by hand, placing her 
center stage. Marte dances to a dtf- 
ferent bit of the same music.) 

Aut: Lovely, Marie, lovely. 

Rose: Come, my sisters, come to the 
Fairy Ball. (Prince gets to his feet, 
still wrapped in cape, prepared to 
follow them.) 

Marie (Looking over her shoulder, as 
all the Princesses dance off): Do you 
hear something? 

Rose (Takes Marie by hand, pulling 
her along): Come, you are a@ scare- 
cat. You heard nothing. (PRINCE 


follows them, just before exit snatches 
ribbon bow from Princess Marin’s 
shoulder as he catches up with her.) 
Marie (Grabs her shoulder, 
frightened): Oh! (She cries.) 
CURTAIN 


* * * 
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ScENE 3 

Time: Next morning. 

Sertine: The same. 

At Rise: Kina enters, is about to sit on 
bench. PaGe enters, approaches 
KING. 

Pace: Prince Robin, your majesty. 
(PRINCE enters just behind Pagan, 
who exits.) 

Prince: Good morning, your majesty. 
(Dangles from his hand a pair of 
satin dancing slippers, soles worn into 
holes. In his buttonhole ts the ribbon 
taken from Princess Marte’s shoul- 
der) 

Kina (Sitting on bench, looks up at 
PRINCE surprised): Good morning, 
Prince Robin. What have you 
there? 

Prince: Proof, your majesty . . . proof 
that I accompanied the Princesses 
last night to the ball of the Fairy 
Queen. 

Kine (Rubbing his hands together and 
looking very pleased): Fine, fine . . . 
(Impatiently) What are you waiting 
for my boy, come, come, tell me all 
about it. 

Prince: Oh no, your majesty, that 
was not part of the bargain. (KiNG 
looks chagrined.) Here is your proof 
— Princess Marie’s slippers and a 
bow from her ball gown. (KiNG 
takes slippers and ribbon bow, turns 
them about in his hand.) Your 
majesty, I choose from all your 
lovely daughters the Princess Marie 
to be my bride. (Kine claps hands to 
summon Map.) 

Mai (Entering): Yes, your majesty. 

Kina (Handing her the golden key): 
Open the door and tell the Princesses 
I would see them, at once. 

Marw (Bows): Yes, your majesty. 





(Opens door, PRINCESSES, still in ball 
gowns, come out of room looking sur- 
prised and worried.) 

Kine: My daughters, you have be- 
deviled your old father for the last 
time. (Princesses glance at each 
other.) Prince Robin (Indicating 
Prince) followed you last night. 

Princesses (All confusion): Oh! Oh! 
Oh! 

Kine: So my dear Rose, the spell you 
so cleverly wove is broken. (RosE 
bows her head.) Prince Robin has 





chosen the Princess Marie for his 
bride. (Puts Marir’s hand in that of 
the Prince, who bows low to the con- 
fused Marte. PRINCESSES murmur 
together, then join hands and dance 
around Rosin and MARIE singing) 
Princessgs: All hail to our sister, 
To her happiness and joy 
Long, long, may they live, 
Hail to Robin and Marie, 
Tra la, la, la, la, le. 
Tra la, la, la, la, le. 
THE END 


Royal Magic 


by Margaret E. Slattery 


Characters 
Marvo, the Royal Magician 
Mrs. Marvo 
Kirry, their daughter 
Kine WILLIAM 
PRINCE BILLY 
Princess CAROLYN 
THE PIRATE 
Time: Late at night. 
Sretrine: Marvo’s workshop. 
At Rise: Marvo comes on hurriedly, 
carrying one shoe in his hand. 
Marvo (Sits down and puts shoe on): 
Dear, dear, what’s this world com- 
ing to. Getting me up in the middle 
of the night. (Shouts) Kitty! Kitty! 
Kitty (Comes on carrying large duster) : 
Here I am, Father. What shall I do 
first? 


Marvo (Geis up and starts moving 
things around): Let’s get this place 
straightened up. 
any minute. 


They’ll be here 
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Mrs. Marvo (Offstage): Marvo! 
Marvo! What are you doing in the 
workshop at this hour? 

Marvo (Calls): It’s Prince Billy. He 
wants me to give him a magic show 
right away. 

Mrs. Marvo: Oh my gracious! 
be right down. 

Kirty: Prince Billy is the most selfish 
boy in the world. I don’t see why 
King William can’t make him be- 
have better. 

Marvo (Moves large chair over to right, 
facing table): This big chair is for 
King William. Now move that 
smaller one over next to it for Prince 
Billy. 

Kitry: Nobody in this country will 
ever be happy while Prince Billy’s 
running things. He’s a wicked 
tyrant. (Enter Mrs. Marvo) 

Mrs. Marvo: I never heard of such 
goings on. Doesn’t that boy expect 
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you to get any sleep at all? 

Marvo: Well, my dear, you know how 
Prince Billy is. When he wants a 
magic show, he wants it right away. 
That’s why he has a Royal Magician. 
(Kina WILLIAM ftiptoes in and peers 
around nervously.) 

Mrs. Marvo (Curtsying): Good eve- 
ning — or rather — good midnight, 
Your Majesty. 

Kine Wiiuiam (Wringing hands nerv- 
ously): Oh hello, folks. I—I do 
hope you weren’t disturbed too 
much. But you know how it is. 
Prince Billy all of a sudden got his 
heart set on having a magic show. 

Mrs. Marvo: Where is Prince Billy? 

Kine Wiiu1aM: Well — Mrs. Marvo, 
I’m afraid just now he’s trampling 
on your flower bed. 

Mrs. Marvo: Trampling on my flower 
bed! 

Kine Wii: Yes, I’m afraid so. He 
saw it in the moonlight as we were 
coming in and he started to jump up 
and down in it. He loves to trample 
on flower beds. 

Krrry: Oh, that awful little boy! 

Kine Wiiu1aM: What was that? 

Marvo: Uh—uh— (Heartily) aw- 
fully fine boy! Ah, here he comes 
now. (Enter Prince Bitty. Marvo 
bows.) Welcome to my humble 
workshop, Your Highness. 

Prince Briuity (Points at Marvo): 
Royal Magician Marvo, I command 
you to give me a magic show right 
away! 

Marvo: Yes indeed, right away. Now 
let me show you to your chair. 
(Leads him to small chair) 

Prince Brty (Loudly): I want to sit 

in the big chair! 


Marvo: But Your Highness, that’s for 





your father. This nice small one is 
for you. 

Prince Bruty (Sits down on floor, 
pounds it with his fists and kicks it 
with his feet): I want to sit in the big 
chair! I want to sit in the big 
ch-a-a-air! 

Kine Wiiu1aM: Oh dear, he’s having 
one of his tantrums. 

Prince Bry: I won’t sit in the little 
chair. (Pounds floor again) I want 
to sit in the big chair. 

Kine WIuiaM (Goes to PRINCE BILLY 
and helps him up): Hush, hush, 
there’s a good boy. You can sit in 
the big chair. (Kine WILLIAM sits 
on small chair.) 

Prince Bruiy (Climbs into big chair): 
Well, begin at once. I haven’t got all 
night. (Marvo goes and stands be- 
hind table, facing Kine W1LL1aM and 
Prince Britty. Krirry gets in front 
of table.) 

Kitty (Makes a grand sweeping bow, 
with a great deal of flourish, giving a 
few toots on a horn): Your Majesty, 
Your Highness, we take great pride 
in presenting the great Marvo! 
(Kine WiuuiaM claps. Kitty shakes 
her finger at him.) Not yet! (Bows 
again) We present Marvo, the Royal 
Magician, with his one and only 


magic show! 
Kine Wiiuiam: Now? 
Kirry: Now. (Kina WILu1AM claps.) 


Prince Bitty: Hurry up! (Kirry goes 
and stands near Mrs. MARvo.) 

Marvo: Tonight, my honored guests, 
you are going to see a spectacular 
feat of magic. A feat of magic which 
I myself have perfected for your 
amazement. (Picks up top hat from 





table) You see this hat? (Holds it 
toward them) It is quite empty. (Sets 
it back on table) But from this small 
hat, I, the great Marvo, am going 
to take — 

Prince Bitty: A rabbit! 

Marvo: Well — er, yes. 

Prince Brtxy: I’ve seen that trick 
before. You’ve done it at least 
ninety-nine times before. 

Marvo: But Your Highness — 

Prince Bitty: Show me something 
else. 

Marvo: Very well. (Strokes chin as he 
looks around table) Ah, here is some- 
thing. (Picks up glass) You see this 
glass? (Sets st down again and rubs 
hands) Ah, this is a good trick. 

Prince Brizy: You’re going to turn it 
into a chocolate cake. I said I 
wanted to see something new. 

Kine Wiiuiam: Now, now, my boy. 

Prince Briiuy: Show me a new trick or 
I’ll have your head chopped off. 

Marvo: But I don’t know any new 
tricks. 

Prince Bry: Then I’ll order your 
head chopped off. 

Kitry (Rushes forward): Oh, you’d 
better not, you wicked tyrant. 

PRINCE BitLy (Jumps up): How dare 
you! 

Kirtry (Stamps foot): You are, you are! 
A spoiled little tyrant! 

Mrs. Marvo: Kitty, my dear! 

Kirry: None of your people like you. 

You’re mean and selfish. 


Prince Briiy: Such nerve! Talking 


that way to me, (Points to himself) 
me, Prince Billy. Well, it’s prison 
for you. 

Marvo: Oh, no, no, no. 





PRINCE Bitty: Go to prison this very 
minute. 

Mrs. Marvo (Runs up and throws her 
arms around Kirry): Oh, my poor 
little girl. 

Marvo: King William, can’t you do 
something? 

Kine Witu1aM (Nervously): Well, ah 
—frankly Kitty, if Prince Billy 
thinks you should go to prison, I 
guess you’d better. I mean he might 
have another tantrum if you don’t. 

Kirry (Kisses Mrs. Marvo): Good- 
bye, Mother. 

Mrs. Marvo: Goodbye, daughter. 
Try not to catch cold if the dungeon 
is damp. 

Marvo (Pats Krrry’s shoulder) : Good- 
bye, Kitty. We’ll visit you often. 
Kirty (Starts toward left. As she passes 
Prince Bitty she hisses loudly): 

Tyrant! (zits) 

Prince Bruty: And as for you, Marvo, 
I’ll give you till morning to think of 
a new trick. Otherwise — (Walks 
over to table, picks up top hat, puts t 
on Marvo’s head and says pointedly) 
you won’t have any place to put 
your hat — tf-you-know-what-I-mean! 
Haw! Haw! (Stalks out. Kine 
WiiuM follows.) 

Marvo: Dear me, he wants a new 
trick. Hmm. (Walks about) How 
about this? I walk over to King 
William and take a goldfish from 
his pocket? 

Mrs. Marvo (Shakes head): 
You’ve done that. 

Marvo: Well, I could take some flags 
and turn them — no. That’s an old 
one too. (Goes over to table and starts 
piling things up on it) 


No. 
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Mrs. Marvo: What are you doing? 
Marvo:I can’t think of any new tricks. 
We'd better pack up and leave. 


Mrs. Marvo (Sits down on chair, takes 
out handkerchief and begins to cry): 
Oh, I don’t want to leave our nice 
little home and all my nice things. 
My lovely garden and Kitty’s piano 
and all my friends. Besides, we have 
no place to go. We can’t leave. 


Marvo: We have to. If Prince Billy 
finds me here in the morning he'll 
chop off my head. (He absent- 
mindedly picks up a book and starts 
leafing through it.) 

Mrs. Marvo: What will become of us? 
Nobody will want you for a magi- 
cian when they hear that Prince 
Billy sent you away. (Sniffs a little, 
then puts handkerchief away and gets 
up) Well, I’d better get started. 
(Sees Marvo reading, stops and puts 
hands on hips) I declare! Here you 
are, out of work, and poor Kitty in 
jail, and you stand there reading a 
book! 


Marvo: Oh I just happened to see this 

silly poem. Listen: 

Red, red roses in a row, 

Magic winds that come and go. 
White, white daisies standing by, 
Who can jump into the sky? 

Mrs. Marvo: Well, if that isn’t the 
silliest . . . (Enter Princess CarRo- 
LYN. She must come onstage very 
suddenly, to look almost as if she had 
dropped out of the air.) 

Princess CAROLYN (Puts hand on fore- 
head and stumbles about): Oh dear, 
where am I? Oh, oh, I’m dizzy. 
Where am I? 

Marvo: Who are you? 





Mrs. Marvo: What are you doing 





here? 


Princess Carotyn: I’m Princess 


Carolyn and I don’t know what I’m 
doing here. I was dancing at a ball 
when suddenly I felt myself whisked 
through the air and dropped down 
here. I demand that I be sent back 
to my own country. 


Mrs. Marvo: Well, really, I hope you 


don’t think it was our fault. 


Marvo: Good gracious, we didn’t do 


anything. Why I was just standing 
here reading ... (Stops suddenly 
and looks at book again) My good- 
ness, wife, listen to this: (Reads) 
“The Transportation of People. 
That is, How to Bring People From 
Faraway Places by Magic. The 
Magician should read the following 
poem.”” Remember, my dear, I was 
reading this poem just before Her 
Highness dropped in? 


Mrs. Marvo: Oh isn’t that exciting, 


Princess? You were brought here by 
magic. My husband is so clever. He 
is Marvo, the Royal Magician. 


Princess Caro.yn: I don’t care who 


he is. I demand to go back home. 
(Enter Kine Wiiu1AM) 


Kine Wim (Whispers): Folks! 


(Nobody notices him at first. A little 
louder) Er, folks! (They turn around 
and see him.) Ah, I don’t want Billy 
to hear me but I just wanted to tell 
you goodbye in case Marvo can’t 
think of any new tricks. (Sees 
Princess CAROLYN) Oh my good- 
ness, Kitty, are you still here? Billy 
will be furious. You’d better hurry 
off to jail. 


Princess Caro.yn: Jail! Jail! This is 


too much! 


Marvo (Hastily): Oh no, King 
William, you’re a little mixed up. 
This isn’t Kitty. This is Princess 
Carolyn. I brought her here from 
faraway by magic. 

Kine WILi1AM: Oh a new magic trick! 
Prince Billy will be pleased. I’ll go 
get him. (zits) 

Princess CAROLYN: Send me home at 
once, do you hear? 

Marvo: Well, I'll try. (Glances 
through book) I can’t find anything 
in the book about returning people. 
(Puts book down, moves chair over to 
backstage center) Now sit down here, 
Your Highness. (When she is seated 
Marvo picks up large dark cloth or 


blanket that has been folded up on . 


table.) Here, wife, you can help me. 
(He gives Mrs. Marvo one end of 
cloth. They hold it up so that it hangs 
like a curtain straight in front of the 
Princess and completely hides her.) 
Now — Tum — Tum — Tum! 
(Stamps three times on floor) 

Mrs. Marvo: Maybe that sent her 
home again. Let’s look. (They drop 
cloth. Princess CARoLyn is still 
there.) 

Marvo: It didn’t work. She’s still here. 

Princess CaroLyn (Jumps up): Oh, 
you bungling idiot! I’m going to 
find my way home and tell my father 
to make war on you! (Rushes off) 

Marvo (Sits down on chair with head 
in hands): What a night! (Enter 
Kina WiiuiaM and PrINcE BILLy) 


Prince Bruty: Marvo, my father tells. 


me that you know a new trick. 
Kine WiiuiaM: Oh yes, he can bring 
people here from faraway places. 
Prince Bruty: Show me this trick at 
once. 


Marvo (Picks up book again): Let’s 
see now. (Finds poem. Clears 
throat) Ahem. (Looks up) Now, 
Your Highness, I’m not sure about 
this. I mean I’ve only done it once 
— that is, you know I really haven’t 
had time to practice — if you could 
give me a little while to prepare 
myself — 

Prince Bitty: Begin at once! And 
remember, it will be too bad for you 
if you fail! 

Mrs. Marvo: Oh Your Highness, 
please give him time to practice. 

Prince BILty: Begin at once, I say. 

Marvo: Well all right. (Reads) 

Red, red roses in a row 

Magic winds that come and go. 
White, white daisies standing by, 
Who can jump into the sky? (Enter 
Pirate. He literally shoots out from 
right and falls on the floor in center.) 

Prince Bruty: Help! A Pirate! (Runs 
of. Kina Wruuiam hides behind 
Marvo.) 

Pirate (Gets up): One hundred thou- 
sand shivering timbers! What’s 
going on here? 

Marvo: Please sir, we didn’t mean any 
harm. 

Prrate: Who’s that coward hiding be- 
hind ye? Ho, there, step up and 
state your rank like a man. 

Kine Wiiu1am (Comes out from behind 
Marvo): I — I — I’m King William. 
W-Welcome to my country, Your 
Pirateship. 

Pirate (Stomps around): Somebody 
will pay for this. I was sitting on 
deck, as peaceful as ye please, when 
up comes a huge wind and blows me 
right off ship and in here with you 
landlubbers. 
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Marvo: Those ocean winds are very 
strong, they say. 

PrrATE: Ocean winds! Ho! Ho! Ho! 
That was no ordinary wind. Some- 
body had better speak up or I’ll 
throw all of yez in the hold. 

Marvo: Well, it’s like this. Prince 
Billy is a terrible tyrant. He said if 
I didn’t think of a new trick he’d 
chop off my head. So I learned this 
trick of transporting people from 
faraway places. 

PrravE: Hmm. A tyrant, eh. If 
there’s anything I can’t stand it’s a 
tyrant. 

Mrs. Marvo: Oh he’s awful. He 
threw our poor daughter Kitty in 
jail. 

PrraTE: What’s this? A lady in dis- 
tress? I shall rescue her at once. 
(Exits right. There are several loud 
noises from offstage and then the 
PrrRATE returns with Kitry.) When 
you want to see some action in a 
hurry, call on me. 

Mrs. Marvo: Kitty, my darling! 
(Throws her arms around Kirry) 

Marvo: King William, I must tell you 
that Princess Carolyn was furious 
because I brought her here by magic 
and she’s going to have her father 
declare war on you. 

Kina Wituiam: Dear, dear, nothing 
but trouble. 

Pirate: Ha! Do you think anyone 
would dare make war on this country 
with me around? Why I'll climb up 
on the wall with me cutlass in one 
hand and me black flag in me other 
and they’ll scatter like so many 
minnows. 

Kirry: Oh, oh, here comes Prince 
Billy. (Enter Prince Bry) 


Prince Bruty: Is the pirate gone? 
(Sees Kirry) You! Go back to jail at 
once. 

Pirate: Now don’t start putting up 
your mainsail. 

Prince Bruuiy: My word is law around 
here. 

Kine Wim: After all he is the 
prince. 

PrraTe: Ha! I was a prince once my- 
self. 

Kirry: Were you really? 

Prrate: Yes, but it bored me to death 
so I ran away to sea. 

Prince Bitty: Go back to jail, Kitty, 
I insist. 

PrrateE (Shouts): Quiet, impudent boy! 
(Grabs Prince Bruuy by the arm, 
drags him to chair and pushes him 
down in it) If you budge out of that 
chair you'll walk the plank at sun- 
rise. Understand? 

PrINcE BiLty: Papa! Papa! 

PrraTe: Do you want Marvo to trans- 
port you to the bottom of the sea? 

Prince Bit: No. 

Prrate: Then keep quiet and behave 
yourself. There are going to be some 
changes around here. (Goes over to 
Kine WILu1AM and pushes him to- 
ward Prince Bitty) Now you tell 
him that you’re king. 

Kine Wiiuram: Ah — I’m king. (Looks 
around in surprise) That’s true, I am. 

Pirate: Tell him he’s to do what you 
say. 

Kine Wiiu1aM (Weakly): You’re to do 
what I say. That is — (Louder and 
firmly) You’re to do what I say. 
(Smiles) Why, that wasn’t hard at 
all. Oh, I’m so glad you came here. 

Mrs. Marvo: Well, don’t forget it was 
Marvo who brought him. Take a 








bow, Marvo. (Marvo bows several 
times. Others clap.) 

Kine Wii: I could use a strong 
man like you around here. Would 
you like to be Prime Minister? 

Pirate: Hmm. I don’t mind if I do. 
It’s time I was settling down. I'll 
get me a nice house like this one and 
a nice wife. You’re very nice, Miss 
Kitty. Will you marry me? 

Kitty: Oh yes. You are my hero be- 
cause you rescued me from jail. 

Marvo: Now just a minute. I don’t 
know if I can give my consent. I 
mean, it’s very wicked to be a pirate. 

Pirate: Let me tell you something. 
Just a second. (Goes over to PRINCE 
Bitty) Cover your ears. You’re not 
to hear this. 

PrincE Bitty: I want to hear. 

Prrate: Silence! (Lifts PRINCE BILLy’s 
hands and places them over his ears.) 
Now listen everybody. (They all 
gather around him.) You see, I’ve 
really never captured any boats or 
made anyone walk the plank. 


Marvo: You haven’t? 
Pirate: No. It’s just that me and my 


men like peace and quiet. So, we 
dressed like pirates, ran up a skull 
and crossbones on our ship and 
everybody let us alone. We had a 
whole half an ocean to sail around 
and fish in. I’m really as good as 
gold. 

Marvo: Well in that case you can 
marry Kitty. 

PrraTE (Points over shoulder to Prince 
B1L.y) : But don’t let him suspect I’m 
not a pirate. I want him to be afraid 
of me. (Group breaks up.) Well, 
come on. I must get started on me 
new duties as Prime Minister. 
(PrraTe, Kine WILLIAM and Prince 
BIL_y eit.) 

Mrs. Marvo: And I must begin sew- 
ing on Kitty’s wedding dress. 

Marvo (Yawns): And I’m going to get 
some sleep. Ho, hum. (Yawns again) 
Goodnight, everybody! 


THE END 
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Small Shoes and Small Tulips 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
Mrs. VAN DreEYTON 
Mr. Van DreYTON 
KATRINKA 
GRETCHEN 
JAN 
GRANDFATHER VAN DREYTON 
Dick, an American visitor 

TIME: One morning in spring. 

SettinG: Holland. A Room in the Van 
Dreyton house. 

At Rise: Mrs. Van DreEyToON 1s 
dusting. Katrina enters from right, 
carrying a pail and scrubbing brush. 

KatTrInKA: I’ve cleaned my room, 
Mother. 

Mrs. Van Dreyton: Good. 

KatrinKA: I washed the path from the 
front door to the gate. Every stone 
is sparkling. 

Mrs. Van Dreyton: Good. 

KatrinKa: I scrubbed the walls of the 
house as high as I could reach. 

Mrs. VAN Dreyton: And I swept the 
roof this morning. Now the outside 
of our home is as clean as the inside. 

KatTrRInKA (Sinking into a chair): And 
I’m all finished. 

Mrs. VAN Dreyton: Not quite, my 
dear. How about this floor? 

KaTrinKA: I did it yesterday, Mother. 
(Inspecting floor) I think it looks 
fine. 

Mrs. VAN DreyTon (Pointing): Here’s 

a spot. 


ja children 





KatTrRInKA (Crossing stage with her 
brush): ’ll rub that clean in a jiffy. 

Mrs. Van Dreyton: No, no, Ka- 
trinka. Even though we don’t see 
the dust, we know it’s there. Wash 
the whole floor, my child. 

KaTRInKA: Very well, Mother. (Mrs. 
Van DreyTon exits left, and Ka- 
TRINKA kneels with her pail at right.) 
Scrub. Wash. Scrub. Wash. My 
hands are in water so much it’s a 
wonder they don’t have fish scales. 
(GRANDFATHER enters left.) 

GRANDFATHER: Where’s Jan? I need 
some help in the fields. 

KatrinKa: He'll be back soon. He 
went for a bicycle ride with Dick. 

GRANDFATHER: The American boy? 

KatTrinKa: Yes. Sit down and talk 
awhile, Grandfather. (GRAND- 
FATHER advances a few steps.) No, 
no. Over there. This side of the 
room is still wet. 

GRANDFATHER (Sitting left): That’s 
right, Katrinka. Keep the house 
clean like a good little Dutch girl. 

KatTrinka (Laughing): I’m not a good 
little Dutch girl. I’m lazy. If 
Mother sees a piece of dirt no bigger 
than a tulip petal, I know she will 
make me wash the floor again. 

GRANDFATHER: Of course, my dear. 

Dutch women are famous the world 

over for cleanliness. (Enter Grert- 

CHEN at right) 


Katrinka: Off with your shoes, 
Gretchen, and hop over beside 
Grandfather. I don’t want a speck 
of dust on my floor. 

GRETCHEN: All right. (Removes shoes, 
crosses, and sits beside GRAND- 
FATHER.) 

GRANDFATHER: You children should 
wear wooden shoes like mine, and 
always take them off when you enter 
the house. 

GRETCHEN: I’m glad I don’t have to 


wear them. Clippety-clop. Clip- 
pety-clop. Clumsy things. 
GRANDFATHER: Nonsense! Wooden 


shoes are cheap and sensible. They 
don’t rot like leather ones do when 
you work in wet ground. I should 
know. Many’s the pair I’ve made. 
KatTrInKA: Move, please. Now this 
part of the room gets a scrubbing. 
(GRANDFATHER and GRETCHEN carry 
chairs across stage and sit at right.) 
GRETCHEN: I didn’t know you were a 
klopenmaker. Didn’t you always 
have a farm, Grandfather? 
GRANDFATHER: Always, but I made 
shoes, too. I still make them in the 
long winter evenings, Gretchen, 
when you and Katrinka are back 
home again in Amsterdam. But 
wooden shoes are not easy to sell. 
Last year a shopkeeper ordered 
three dozen pairs of little wooden 
shoes. Then pfff! The man wouldn’t 
take them. He said his customers 
thought wooden shoes old-fashioned. 
GRETCHEN: I call that mean. What 


did you do with the shoes, Grand- 
father? 
GRANDFATHER: They’re in the attic. 
Would you like to see a pair? 
Katrinka: J would, Grandpa. But be 
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careful. This way, please. 
GRANDFATHER across to exit left) 

GReETCHEN: I thought Wilhelmina was 
coming over. 

KartrinkKa: She can’t. Market starts 
next week, and she’s helping her 
father pack cheeses. 

GRETCHEN: I wish we had a place in 
market like we did last year. It was 
so much fun to sell. 

KaTRINKA: Father says no one would 
want small tulips. 

GRETCHEN: Then why didn’t he grow 
big ones? 

KatrinKa: I don’t know, Gretchen. 
(Looking around room) There, I’ve 
finished. (Enter GRANDFATHER car- 
rying wooden shoes.) Doesn’t the 
floor look beautiful? 

GRANDFATHER: It certainly does. 

GRETCHEN: What sweet little shoes! 

GRANDFATHER: Sweet! That’s no 
word for shoes. Sugar’s sweet. 

KatrinKa: They’re pretty, Grandpa. 
Much too pretty to be hidden away 
in the attic. Ill put them on the 
shelf. Don’t they make the room 
look nice? 

GRETCHEN: It would look nicer with- 
out a bucket and a scrubbing brush 
in the middle. (KarTrinKa exits left 
with bucket and re-enters.) 

GRANDFATHER: Shoes on a. shelf! 
(Shakes head) Well. 

GRETCHEN: Why can’t we have a place 
in the market, Grandfather? Why 
don’t people want small tulips? Why 
did Father grow little ones if no one 
likes them? 

GRANDFATHER: Your father was work- 
ing on two new colors, Gretchen. 
He didn’t expect the tulips to be 
small. They just happened. 
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GRETCHEN: Have you seen the new 
colors? 

GRANDFATHER: Yes. The first buds 
are in bloom this morning. 

KatrinKa: Oh, Grandfather! May we 
see them? 

GRANDFATHER: Later. They’re your 
father’s special pets, my dear. He 
should be the one to show them. 
(Exits right) 

GRETCHEN: What do you suppose the 
new colors are, Katrinka? I hope 
they’re shades of pink. 

KaTRINnKA: Or rose. Rose is my favor- 
ite color. (Enter Jan and Dick from 
right, carrying bunches of tulips) 

JAN: Hello. You girls know Dick, 
don’t you? (Calling) Mother! We 
brought you something. We're 
hungry! (Mrs. Van DreEyTon 
enters from left.) 

Mrs. Van Dreyton (Taking flowers): 
How beautiful! Thank you, boys. 

Dick: It seemed funny just to pick 
them up and walk off. At home you 
have to pay for flowers unless they 
grow in your garden or someone 
gives them to you. 

JAN: Someone gave us these. They’re 
for anybody who wants them. 

KatrinKa: The farmers grow them 
for the bulbs, you see. They put the 
flowers beside the road so we can 
enjoy them. 

Mrs. Van Dreyton: We Dutch love 
flowers, Dick. 

Dick: Don’t you have tulips on your 
farm, Mrs. Van Dreyton? (Mr. 
Van DrREYTON enters from right with 
two small tulips.) 


Mrs. Van Dreyton’§ (Arranging 


flowers): Ours are not yet in bloom. 
Mr. Van Dreyton: Ah, but they are. 
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These are the first. How do you like 
the new shades? 

Mrs. VAN Dreyton: Lovely. They 
are perfect, Hans, perfect. And 
quite different from any other tulips. 

JAN: Have you named the new colors? 

Mr. Van Dreyton (Smiling and ex- 
tending rose tulip toward KaTRINKA): 
Katrinka-Rose. 

KatrInKA (Clapping hands): 
Father! 

Mr. Van Dreyton (Extending pink 
tulip toward GRETCHEN): And Gret- 
chen Pink-Cheek. 

GRETCHEN: Named for me? Father, 
it’s the prettiest tulip in the whole 
world! 

Mr. Van Dreyton: And the smallest. 
GretcHEN: I like small tulips. 
KartrinKa: So do I. 

Mr. Van Dreyton: Well, here’s one 
for each of you. (Gives tulips to girls) 
I wish others felt the same way. 
(Exits right) 

GRETCHEN: Poor Father! 

Mrs. Van Dreyton: It takes a long 
time to grow a new tulip. Next year 
will be better. We can wait. Now, 
boys, did you have a good ride? 

Dick: We certainly did. Holland’s the 
place for bicycles. No wonder your 
streets are crowded with them. You 
don’t wear your legs out pumping 
up hills. 

Mrs. Van Dreyton: Our land is very 
flat. 

GRETCHEN: I don’t see why we couldn’t 
have a few mountains like other 
countries do. 

Dick: Cheer up, Gretchen. Think of 
all your pretty canals. I’m sure 
Holland has more canals than any 
other place in the world. 


Oh, 





Jan: Mother, we’ve had a long ride 
and we’ve had nothing to eat since 
breakfast. 

Mrs. VAN Dreyton: We must see that 
Dick has a glass of our good Dutch 
milk and a sandwich made with our 
famous Dutch cheese. (Exits left) 

JAN (Calling): Don’t forget! We make 
famous chocolate, too! 

Dick (Going to shelf and picking up 
shoes): Say, I like these. They’re so 

. so Dutch. Makes you think 
of Hans Brinker and stories about 
Holland. I want to take some home 
for my sisters, but I haven’t seen any 
small ones. 

Katrinka: Grandfather made them. 
Dick: Small shoes and small tulips. 
You’ve everything small. 
GRETCHEN: I like small shoes! 

small tulips! 

Dick: So do I, Gretchen. Honest. The 
big tulips are fancy but they’re not 
half as cute as your little ones. Yours 
are. . . well, they’re dainty. 

JAN: Don’t mind Gretchen, Dick. 
She’s disappointed because we aren’t 
having a place in the market this 
year. All the visitors from America 
and England and France and the 
other countries come to buy, and 
last summer they made a fuss over 
Gretchen. 

KaTRINKA: Market’s fun. I like it, too. 

Dick: Haven’t you anything to sell? 

GRETCHEN: Father says no one wants 
small tulips. 

KatTrInKa (Slowly): Small shoes and 
small tulips. (Runs to shelf and places 
tulip in shoe) We do have something 
to sell. Don’t you like it? 

Jan: It’s all right. (Enter Granp- 
FATHER and Mr. DreyTON, right) 


I like 
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GRANDFATHER: First shoes on the shelf 
and now shoes with tulips in them, 
Feet belong in shoes, not flowers. 

KatrinKA: But don’t you see, 
Grandpa? The visitors will take 
home the tulip and plant the bulb, 
They'll have a little bit of Holland 
in their gardens. 

GretcHEN: And while the tulip’s grow- 
ing, they won’t forget us. They’ll 
have a Dutch shoe on the shelf. 

Dicx: A Dutch shoe on the shelf could 
be useful. 

GRETCHEN: You could save your pen- 
nies in it, or fishhooks, or whatever. 

Dick: I like the idea. I’ll be your first 
customer. 

KaTrRInKA (Curtsying): What will you 
have, sir? Katrinka-Rose or Gret- 
chen Pink-Cheek? 

Dick (Bowing): Both, Ma’am. Ka- 
trinka-Rose for my sister Sue, and 
Gretchen Pink-Cheek for my sister 
Pat. 

GRETCHEN: You can’t buy them here, 
you know. You must come to 
market. 

Katrinka: We want to show you the 
splendid things that have made 
Holland famous. Our lovely Delft 
china... 

GRETCHEN: And tiles. 

JAN: Even the diamond cutters from 
Amsterdam are having a display. 

Katrinka: And there will be all sorts 
of things from our dairy farms: 
condensed milk, Gouda and Edam 
cheese, and chocolate... . 

JAN: Cheese! Chocolate! Come along, 
Dick, let’s eat! (Enter Mrs. Van 
DreEYTON from left) 

Mrs. VAN Dreyton: I’ve been waiting 
for you, boys. 




















GRANDFATHER: The girls have a plan 
for the market this year, and I think 
it may be a good one. 

Mr. Van Dreyton: My tulip in 
Grandpa’s shoe. (Holding up shoe 
with tulip) Rather neat, isn’t it? 

KATRINKA: Small tulips in small shoes, 
Mother. Dick wants some, and I’m 
sure other people will buy them, too. 


GRETCHEN: How do you like the idea, 
Mother? 

Mrs. VAN Dreyton (Taking tulip): 
I like it very much, and I believe the 
visitors will like it, too. When our 
friends from other lands buy this 
souvenir, they truly buy a little bit of 
Holland. 

THE END 


































Characters 
Mr. Rosin 
Mr. SQUIRREL 
Miss BUTTERFLY 
Miss RABBIT 
PROFESSOR OWL 
First Boy 
SEeconD Boy 
First Giri 
SEcoND GIRL 
TEACHER 

SETTING: An opening in the woods, with 
trees. 

At Rise: BurrerFiy and Rosin sit 
on one log and Rassit on the other. 
They all face right watching SQUIRREL, 
who is dancing a jig on the stump. 
SQUIRREL stops jigging and bows to 
others. Others all laugh. 

Rosin: You’d better not let Professor 
Owl catch you on his desk. 

SqurRReE (Listening toward right): Oh, 
I can hear him coming in time. 

Rassit: My, I wish we didn’t have 
school today. I didn’t get my home- 
work done. 

Butrerrty: Neither did I. The Pro- 
fessor wanted me to list all the kinds 
of flowers in the garden. But the 
first ones I came to were some big 
red roses and I stayed right there 
and ate my lunch. I never did learn 
about the other kinds of flowers. 

Rassit: Well, I was supposed to tell 
about the vegetables but I never got 
past the carrots and !ettuce. 

Rosin: I’m in trouble too. He told me 











A Day for Trees 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 
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to find out how long the garden 
worms are. But last night after that 
shower they were such nice eating 
worms that I forgot to measure any, 


SqurRREL: Nuts, nuts, nuts. He told 


me to name different kinds of nuts. 
But all I did was eat ’em. As far as 
I’m concerned, nuts are nuts. 


ButrerFLy: I guess none of us did our 


homework. 


Rassit: The Professor will keep us all 


after school. 


Rosin: What’ll we do? 
SqurrREL: Oh, don’t worry, I'll con- 


duct the class. (He jumps down, 
picks up small stick and stands right 
of stump facing others. He raps 
stump with stick. Then imitating 
Proressor Ow) Order, order, the 
class will come to order! (Others all 
laugh but stop suddenly as PROFESSOR 
Ow. appea s right. He reaches out 
and rings bell on vine. SQUIRREL 
leaves stick on stump and rushes and 
sits next to RABBIT. PROFESSOR 
walks slowly to desk peering over his 
glasses at class. As he reaches desk 
others all rise.) 


Au: Good morning, Professor Owl. 
Ow: Good morning. (They sit again. 


He peers at SqurrreEu.) I hope you 
have all learned a lot from Professor 
Squirrel in my absence. (RasBit, 
Rosin, and Burrerrry laugh. 
SQurIRREL looks worried.) And I hope 
you have all done your homework. 


AuL: We hope so, too. 
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Ow.: Indeed? Well, how would you 
like to get out of reciting your home- 
work today? 

ALL: Yes, yes, we'd like that. 

OwL: Very well, then. If you can tell 
me what important day this is, we’ll 
skip our regular lessons. Who 
knows? Who can tell me? (Pauses 
and then points to Rosin, who shakes 
his head and looks sad. Owt does 
same for RaBBIT and BUTTERFLY.) 

SquirRREL (Raising hand): I know, I 
know. It’s Arbor Day. 

Ow : Well, at times we get information 
from the most surprising sources. 
That’s right. Arbor Day. The day 
set aside to honor our trees. So to- 
day we shall talk about trees. 

OTHERS (Jump up and dance up and 
down): That’s easy, we know all 
about trees. Hooray, hooray, it’s 
Arbor Day. 

Ow. (Picks up stick and pounds 
stump): Order, order, the class will 
come to order. (Others sit again.) 
Now, one at a time. Mr. Robin, you 
tell us why you think trees are im- 
portant. 

Rosin (Rising): Well, I was born in a 
tree. The trees make safe places for 
all kinds of birds to nest. Elm trees 
and apple trees have especially nice 
forks for the kind of nests we robins 
build. (Siés.) 

Ow : Very good. Now, Miss Butterfly. 

BurterF.ty (Rising): I used to be a 
caterpillar. But then I crawled up a 
tree and spun a cocoon under one of 
its branches. The tree kept me there 
safely until I grew my wings and 
came out a butterfly. (Sits.) 

Ow: Now, how about you, Miss 
Rabbit? 
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Rassit (Rising): I live under a big 
poplar tree. Our house has long 
tunnels under the ground. The roots 
from the poplar tree keep the ground 
from drying out or we wouldn’t be 
able to dig through it. Trees help to 
hold water in the ground and that 
helps grass and vegetables and 
flowers to grow. (Siis.) 

Ow: Very true, very true. 
Squirrel? 

SQquIRREL (Rising): Our family lives 
high up in a big oak tree. But we do 
more than just live there. It’s like a 
savings bank, too. We store away 
nuts for the winter and the strong 
oak walls keep us warm in the cold- 
est weather. 

Ow.: Exactly. As you have all shown, 
our friends the trees help all of us. 
They help to preserve the wild life 
of our country. That’s why we cele- 
brate Arbor Day. 

Rosin: Yes, we know how important 
trees are because we live with them 
all the time. But people don’t seem 
to care about trees. 

SqurRREL: I know what you mean. A 
lot of them had a picnic the other 
day and they went away and left a 
fire burning. I was afraid it would 
set fire to our house. 

Ow.: Very careless, very careless. So 
many of our trees are burned every 
year. 

SQUIRREL: Yes, it was just lucky there 
was a shower. That put the fire out. 

ButrterF.y: I was in the orchard when 
some children came to pick blossoms 
for decorations. And it was terrible 
the way they tore branches off those 
poor trees. 

Ow: Dear me, dear me. And that’s 


Mr. 











so unnecessary. The trees don’t 
mind giving up a few young sprigs. 
But they should be cut off carefully. 

Rassit: Chopping and carving are bad 
habits too. I saw a boy just the 
other day. He had a small axe and 
he cut a chip out of each tree he 
passed. Another one had a knife 
and he carved his name in the bark 
of our poplar tree. 

Rosin: My, my, that’s a big tree but 
they could kill it that way. They 
don’t seem to realize that food for 
all the leaves and branches goes up 
through that layer just under the 
bark. 

Ow.: That’s right, Robin. If that 
layer gets damaged too much by 
chopping and carving, the tree will 
die. It’s just like chopping it down. 

ButTrerFLy: There won’t be any trees 
left if people don’t learn to take care 
of them. 

Rassit: We'll all lose our homes. 

SQUIRREL: Listen, I hear someone 
coming. 

Rosin: It sounds like children. 

SQUIRREL: Oh dear, they’ll chop at my 
house. 

Rassit: They’ll break branches uff our 
trees. 

ButrerFty: What can we do? What 
can we do? 

Rosin: There’s nothing we can do. 
We’d better hide. 

Owt: Yes, I guess that’s the end of our 
Arbor Day celebration. Class dis- 
missed. (Runs offstage up right, 


leaving stick on stump. Others all run 
upstage and hide behind bushes. From 
time to time they can be seen peeking 
out. Boys, Grirus, and TEACHER 
enter right.) 
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TEaAcHER: This looks like a good place 
to stop. See, there are all sorts of 
trees. 

First Boy (Sitting on one of the logs): 
And we can sit down while we look 
at them. 

TEACHER: A good idea. Why don’t 
you all sit on the logs and I’ll use 
this stump for a desk? (Stands where 
PRoFEssOR Ow. had been and Boys 
and Giris sit on logs. TEACHER 
picks up Owt’s stick and raps 
stump.) Class come to order. 

First Gir: My, you’d think this had 
been all set up for an outdoor school- 
room. 

TracHER: And what could be nicer for 
an Arbor Day class? Now, let’s 
start. (Pointing to tree left) Who 
knows what kind of a tree that is? 

First Boy (Rising): I know. It’s a 
maple. 

TEACHER: That’s right. And what do 
you know about maples? 

Frrst Boy: We have maple floors in 
our house. It’s such hard wood that 
it wears and wears. And maple 
sugar comes from maple trees. (Sits.) 

TEACHER: Yes, the maple tree is a very 
useful tree. And now how about 
this one? (Pointing to tree up left) 

First Giri (Rising): That’s a birch 
tree. The Indians used to use its 
bark for canoes. Now we use birch 
wood for all kinds of things. Lots 
of the furniture in our house is made 
of birch. (Sits.) 

TEACHER: Very good. (Pointing to tree 
right) Now, here’s a tree we all ought 
to know. 

Srconp Boy (Rising): That’s an oak 

tree. It’s one of our biggest and 

strongest trees. The big beams that 
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hold up the roof in our barn are 

made of oak. (Sits.) 

TEACHER: Yes, the oak is a very strong 
tree. Now, what about this little 
tree? 

Seconp Giru (Rising): That’s a crab 
apple tree. The apples are good to 
eat. We have jars and jars of them 
pickled on the shelves in our base- 
ment. (Sits.) 

TEACHER: Yes, indeed. The crab apple 
tree is just one of many fruit trees 
that supply us with good things to 
eat. 

First Boy: And we’re just looking at 
four different trees. Think of all the 
other kinds there are. 

First Giri: Think of all the ever- 
greens. Pine trees, spruce trees, 
cedar trees. Without them we 
wouldn’t have any Christmas trees. 

Seconp Boy: And there are elm trees, 
and willow trees, and chestnut trees, 
and walnut trees, and poplar trees. 
I can’t even remember all of them. 

Seconp Giru: And they all do things 

for us. Even while they’re just grow- 

ing, they make shade to sit under, 
and they make the beautiful land- 
scape for us to look at. 


— 


TEACHER: That’s right and I guess we 
all know why Arbor Day is import- 
ant. So on the way home let’s see 
how many different kinds of trees we 
can name. And then let’s remember 
that we must take good care of all 
our trees. (Starts right. Others follow, 
then run off ahead. She goes off.) 


CHILDREN (Fading): There is a pine. 
There is a poplar. (Hic.) (PRo- 
FESSOR OwL appears near tree with 
morning glory. He reaches up and 
rings bell and goes to stage center. 
Others peek out and then all come 
running downstage. They join hands 
and dance at stage center.) 

Ati (Singing to tune of “Pussy Cat, 
Pussy Cat, where have you been?’’): 
Sing a song, sing a song, 

Sing a song, sing! 

Arbor Day, Arbor Day 

Comes every spring. 

It’s a day set aside every April or 
May, 

To remind us to care for our trees 
every day! 


THE END 








A Flower for Mother’s Day 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
CARNATION 
Rose 
Ivy 
SHAMROCK 
FERN 
DAFFODIL 
GERANIUM 
LiILy 
VIOLET 
BLUEBIRD 
RoBIn 
Miss ANNA JARVIS 
ELDERLY WoMAN 
YouneG GIRL 

Tre: Very early one spring morning. 

SerrinG: A garden. 

At Rise: Carnation walks slowly back 
and forth across the stage. The other 
FLowErs sit silently with bowed 
heads. Enter BLUEBIRD. 

BuLvuesirp: Hello, Carnation. Why are 
you awake so early when the rest of 
the garden is fast asleep? 

Carnation: I haven’t slept a wink all 
night, Mr. Bluebird. I’m so excited. 

Biuesirp: Why? Just another day, 
isn’t it? 

CARNATION: Oh, no. Today’s import- 
ant. A most important day for 
flowers. 

BLvEBirpD: Really? 

Carnation: Miss Anna Jarvis is going 
to choose a special Mother’s Day 
flower. She’s coming to our garden 


this morning, Mr. Bluebird, and 
she’s going to pick one of us. 

Buiursirp: If she searched the whole 
United States, she wouldn’t find any 
lovelier flowers. I hope you win, 
Carnation. 

CARNATION: Me? 

Buivuesirp: Yes, you. Wouldn’t you 
like to be the Mother’s Day flower? 

CarNATION: More than anything in 
the world. (Sadly) But who would 
choose me? Everybody wears chry- 
santhemums for Thanksgiving and 
lily-of-the-valley for the first of 
May, but I’ve never been picked for 
anything. 

Rose (Rising slowly): Why aren’t you 
two asleep? (Bends her arms grace- 
fully) It’s much too early for con- 
versation. 

Ivy: No, it isn’t. Wake up, Shamrock. 
Wake up, Lily. Today’s the day. 

Suamrock: Did someone call me? 

Ivy: I did. Wake up, everybody. 
Wash your faces in the dew. Look 
your prettiest. Miss Jarvis is 
coming. 

Fern: Miss Jarvis? Miss Anna Jarvis? 
Why didn’t someone tell me? 

SHamrock: We did. We told you last 
night. 

Fern: Dear me! When I was a tiny 
fern I used to know Miss Anna 
Jarvis. I lived in her mother’s 
garden. 
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DarFoDIL: You did! How strange! 
I’ve never lived anywhere but here. 
Was the other garden nice? 

Fern: Beautiful. Mrs. Jarvis loved 
flowers. Flowers and children. She 
had eleven. 

DaFFop1L: Only eleven! What a small 
garden! We have lots more flowers 
than that. 

Fern: Eleven children, not flowers. 
Miss Anna Jarvis was only a child 
when I knew her in Virginia. 

DarropiL: Virginia? Where’s Vir- 
ginia? Down the street? 

GrerANIuM: How silly you are, Daffy. 
Virginia is a state, a great state. 

DarropiL: And how do you know, 
Miss Geranium? 

GERANIUM (Proudly): Because I’m 
educated. I’ve been to school. For 
almost a year I sat on the teacher’s 
desk and I heard what the children 
said and I learned all sorts of things. 
I can spell words if they’re not too 
big, and I know my tables up to 5, 
and I know who the first President 
was, and I know Virginia’s a great 
state. (Enter Rosin) 

Rosin: Who’s talking about Virginia? 
I just flew in from Virginia last week. 
Made good time, too. Maybe you 
flowers haven’t heard, but I’m 
pretty famous now. 

Lity: You are? 

Rosin: Yes. (Swoops across stage, 
turning and whirling) This year I 
won the Fastest-Flying-Robin medal 
for the second time. 

Lity: Good for you, dear Robin. 

Rosin: What do you want to know 
about Virginia? Ask me anything. 

Viotet: We weren’t exactly talking 

about Virginia. 








SHamrock: We were talking about 
Miss Anna Jarvis. 

Rose: She’s going to choose a flower, a 
special flower for Mother’s Day. 
How do I look, Robin? Are my 
petals smooth? 

Rosin: Smooth as a robin’s feather. 
You look great. 

Buuesirp: There’s one thing I don’t 
understand. Why don’t all the 
mothers get together and pick their 
own flower? Why should Miss 
Jarvis be the one to choose? 

GeRANIUM: Because Miss Jarvis 
worked for years — traveling thou- 
sands of miles, making speeches and 
writing letters — until, at last, Presi- 
dent Wilson said that the second 
Sunday in May every year would be 
known as Mother’s Day. 

BuiursirRD: How do you know, Miss 
Geranium? 

Darropit: Miss Geranium knows 
everything. She’s been to school. 

Buivuestirp: Oh. 

Rosin: One day for mothers isn’t 
enough. That’s what J say. 

Carnation: Of course it isn’t. You 
remember and love mothers every 
day, but on Motker’s Day you do 
extras. 

Rosin: Oh. 

Lity: For one thing, you wear the 
Mother’s Day flower. 

Rosin: Why are you so sure that Miss 
Jarvis will choose the Mother’s Day 
flower today? 

SuHamrock: Ivy told us. 

Rosin: And who told Ivy? 

Ivy: My sisters. I have thousands of 
sisters, Robin. We whisper news to 
each other. 

VioLeT: Ivy’s sisters told her that Miss 


Jarvis is visiting at our house. 

Ivy: My sisters that were twined 
around the windows heard our 
ladies talking to Miss Jarvis. 

Rosin (Shaking head): News certainly 
travels fast. 

Lity: I wonder which of us Miss 
Jarvis will like the best. Maybe you, 
Fern, you used to live in her mother’s 
garden. 

Fern: Anna Jarvis won’t remember 
me. I was very little in those days. 
Perhaps she’ll take Violet. 

Vio.et: Oh, no. Miss Geranium would 
be much better than I. She knows 
spelling and the Presidents and her 
tables up to 5. I don’t know any- 
thing. 

GERANIUM: Rose is the one. Rose is the 
American beauty. 

Rosin: What about Carnation? 

CarRNATION: Oh, no. Thank you so 
much for noticing me, but I’d never 
be the one. 

BLUEBIRD: Why not? 

CarnaTIon: Shamrock is lucky, and 
Lily stands tall like a queen, and 
Daffy is sun-colored, but I’m not 
anything. I’m just small and pale. 

Rosin: Nonsense, child. J say, and 
I’ve been around a lot, that there 
isn’t a sweeter... 

Ivy (Leaning over and listening) : Quiet! 
(Pause) I hear my sisters whispering. 
They say our ladies are bringing 
Miss Anna Jarvis to the garden! 

BuLvuEsirp: I must be off! Goodbye, 
girls. See you later. (Ezits) 

Rosin: They’re coming! Look your 
prettiest, my dears. May the best 
flower win! (Ezits right. The 
FLowers smooth their petals and 
wait silently. Enter, from the left, 
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Miss Jarvis, an ELDERLY Woman, 
and a YouNG GIRL.) 

ELDERLY WoMAN: I’m so glad that 
you are going to pick the Mother’s 
Day flower from our garden, Miss 
Jarvis. 

Youne Giri: Have you decided yet? 

Miss JArvis: Almost. But I wanted to 
walk once more among the flowers. 
I have to be quite sure, you know. 

Youne Giri (Touching SHAMROCK): 
Shamrocks are lucky, Miss Jarvis. 

Miss Jarvis: Yes, dear, but shamrocks 
mean St. Patrick’s Day to most 
people. 

ELDERLY Woman: I’ve always loved 
the rose. 

Youne Grrw: Daffodils are so gay and 
cheerful. They make me think of 
spring, and warm sun again, and 
long vacation days. 

Miss Jarvis: Don’t you think the 
Mother’s Day flower should be 
white? I do. Nothing is as pure and 
good as a mother’s love. 

EvLperRty Woman: Of course, Miss 
Jarvis. A white flower would be 
best. 

Youne Grr: Lilies are white. 
(Touches Lity) Isn’t our lily beauti- 
ful? See how proud and stately it is. 

ELDERLY Woman (Shakes head) : Lilies? 
They’re for Easter. Lily is the Easter 
flower. 

Miss Jarvis: The white flower I’ve 
been thinking about is small, small 
enough to be worn proudly on a 
man’s coat in honor of his mother. 

Youne Grr: The carnation! (Bends 
over CARNATION) It’s a very pretty 
flower. I don’t think I ever noticed 
before how lovely the carnation is. 

ELpEerRLY Woman: It’s the same way 
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with mothers, isn’t it, Miss Jarvis? Muss Jarvis: The carnation is an old 


Children don’t always notice how 
lovely a mother is. 

Miss Jarvis: That’s why I wanted a 
special Mother’s Day. One day just 
for mothers, when we can try to 
show how truly thankful we are for 
all their love. 

Youne Grew: I think it’s a splendid 
idea. 

ELperRty Woman: Do you remember, 
Miss Jarvis? In 1914, on the first 
Mother’s Day, President Wilson 
wore a white carnation. 





favorite of mine. I always thought 
it the sweetest flower in the garden. 

Youne Giru: Let’s pick it, and let 
everyone know the lucky flower. 

Evperty Woman: Not lucky, dear, 
proud. I’m sure the carnation must 
be the proudest flower in the whole 
world, to be chosen especially to 
honor Mother’s Day. (They walk 
slowly off the stage, leading CARNA- 
TION, as the curtain closes.) 


THE END 
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All This and Alan, Too’ 


by Joan Allred 


Characters 
CorkKyY 
MARGE 
BETTY 
KAREN 
DIANE 

SertinG: Double bedroom of a rather 
fashionable girls’ dormitory at Hayes 
Unwersity. 

Time: Late afternoon. 

At Rise: At the window, in a somewhat 
posed attitude, sits KAREN, languidly 
smoothing the back of her Greta Garbo 
bob with a silver hair brush. Across 
the bed lies Marcr. Berry enters 
with a large bath towel wrapped about 
her and a shower cap on her head. 

Betty (Indignanily): That goon of a 
Cleone Davis has been in the shower 
now for an hour and twenty-six min- 
utes. It doesn’t make sense! No- 
body’s that dirty! 

Karen (Languidly): Maybe the gal’s 
drowned. 

Berry: Drowned, nothing. She’s tak- 
ing singing lessons and the shower 
room’s the only place she can reach 
her high notes. 

Marce: Oh, stop stewing, darling. We 
all have our troubles. Look at me! 
I just wish a dirty neck was all that 
stood between me and beauty. I’m 
scared to death I’ll eat something 





* Because of the popularity of this play it is reprinted 
here from the October, 1945 issue. 
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with a calorie in it before the dance 
tonight, and bust out the seams of 
my new red formal. 

KarEN (Reaching for a_ chocolate): 
Really, Marge; you’re amusing. You 
think too much of food — that’s all. 
Maybe if you took up music — 
something cultural — you know — 
to take your mind off the more ma- 
terial things of life — (Murmurs) 
The inner essence. . . 

Berry (With a low, dramatic moan): 
Ah, Ninotchka — 

MarceE: Shades of the prophets, gal, 
you’re balmy. Here I slowly starve 
to death for weeks on pretzels and 
carrot juice, on purpose, to get slim 
and streamlined for the dance to- 
night, and look at me! 

Karen (Smoothly): That’s precisely 
what I mean, darling. 

Marae (Throws a pillow KAREN’s way): 
You and your Russian theatre and 
all the inner essences! Phooey! 
(Greedily) What’s that you’re eating? 

KAREN (Raising an eyebrow): Choco- 
late creams. Have one? 

Marae: Don’t be silly. You know me 
and chocolate creams. I am on a 
diet. (Goes over and takes chocolate 
and regards it lovingly, then carries 
the whole box to the middle of the bed, 
where she sits with it on her knees. 
Betty is now cross-legged like a 
Hindu in the middle of the floor, paint- 
ing her toenails a brilliant red.) 
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Karen: My, how glamorous, darling. 
May I ask what brand that polish is? 

Betty: Oh, it’s Diane’s —a dollar a 
bottle. “Scarlet Passion.”” She got it 
to go with her turquoise blue suit. 

KarEN (Helping herself to a flower, 
burying her nose in it): Lovely. 
(Sighing) Ah, que j’ aime les belles 
fleures! Who sent these? Another of 
Lady Diane’s cavaliers? 

Berty: Darling, how do I know who 
sent them? It could be any one of 
twenty love-sick boobs. If you 
roomed with Miss Hedy Lamar 
Carroll the way I do, you’d give up 
trying to keep track of her beaux. 

Marae: Some people have everything. 
Here’s Diane with a_ millionaire 
papa —and all her clothes from 
Bergdorf-Goodman — and a Cadil- 
lac convertible coupe, and all the 
men in college ready to swoon with 
joy if she even looks in their direc- 
tion. Even Alan Mansfield! 

Karen: Think of it. All this, and 
Alan, too — 

Berry: The good fairies certainly got 
in at her christening, all right. The 
old witch, or whoever she was, must 
have had fallen arches the day they 
gave out the gifts for Diane. 

Marce: What do you mean, fallen 
arches? I thought old witches flew. 

Berty: Oh, all right, then. A terrific 
hangover. I’m not particular. Any- 
how, she has some line. Just looks 
demure and helpless, and all the men 
for a mile around come swarming up. 

Karen: And now Alan Mansfield has 
asked her to the dance. 

Marae: Well, he’s one she had to work 
for! That’s something. (Dramati- 


cally) They can’t take that from me. 


She had to turn on every kilowatt of 
charm she’s got—and she’s not 
sure, yet, she’s got him dazzled. 
Betty: Me-ow! 

Marce: Well, it’s true. This is the 
first time I’ve ever seen her get dewy- 
eyed over any man. 

Karen: Who wouldn’t get dewy-eyed 
over Alan Mansfield? All last term, 
I slept with his picture under my 
pillow. You know, the one they 
published in the “Quill and Inkhorn.”’ 
(Hastily) Not that I ever made a 
play for him, myself. 

MarceE: What! None of the good old 
essence, even for Alan? 

Karen: Oh, do shut up. 

Betty (Finishing her nails) : Stop fight- 
ing and I’ll show you Diane’s formal! 
She was planning to keep it secret 
till tonight, and then just lay you 
out — but she’ll never know the dif- 
ference. (She picks up her polish, 
stands it on the dresser, then, as if 
about to unveil a monument, opens the 
closet door. They crowd around with 
awed exclamations.) 

Marce (In a whisper): Shades of 
Schiaparelli! Where’d it come from? 

Berry (Enjoying it): Saks Fifth Ave- 
nue or somewhere. (Displaying the 
lid of the box in which it had arrived.) 

Karen: And white, at that. Appar- 

ently she’s planning to be Juliet, to- 

night or our chaste Diana, setting 
out to hunt the stag— and how! 

(She flings back her bangs. Leaps 

gracefully to one toe, and, drawing the 

string of an imaginary bow, lets fly an 
imaginary arrow. Giggles from the 
other girls.) 


Berry: Don’t be silly. You haven’t 





forgotten the Mansfield master- 
piece — that poem he wrote. 

KarREN: What masterpiece? 
poem? 

Betty: You know—the one that 
came out in The Scribe — all about a 
girl in a white dress. 

Marce: You remember — something 
about some skinny Winnie of a girl— 
“white in a mist’’— “cool with 
silver” — all that sort of blah. 

Karen: You’ve no soul, my child. 

Marce: If I had I’d sell it for that 
white dress, darn it. (Mournfully) 
It’s gory — that’s what it is, gory. 
Her with a layout like that, and Alan 
Mansfield, too—and me stepping 
out with Butch in my sixteen ninety- 
eight Alex Harker! 

Berty (Cocking an ear, finger on lips): 
Do these old ears deceive me, or was 
that the shower-room door opening? 
Quick, quick! My soap! And my 
Algerian mud! (She flies to the door. 
As she reaches it, there is the sound of 
another door being firmly shut and 
the click of a latch. She turns back, 
despair in her voice.) I see it now, I 
was a fool to imagine that I should 
ever again see the inside of that dear 
old shower room. I know who played 
me that dirty, low-down trick. It 
was that Harris girl, the cat. She 
knows I’ve been waiting ages to get 
in. Well, if I die of pneumonia, re- 
mind me to haunt her. . . . Every- 
body in this dorm is going off to the 
dance tonight, I believe. 

Marce: Everybody? Really? 

KarEN: Well, everybody but Lennie, 
of course. She’ll be home getting 
soulful over the law of diminishing 
returns or something. Can you 
imagine — on dance night! 


What 
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Marae: I can— Lennie. Lennie — 
and Jane Eyre —and maybe Elsie 
Dinsmore. 

Berty: If she wouldn’t be so darn 
bashful. It’s just plain silliness to go 
creeping around corners the way she 
does. Just about dies if anybody 
looks at her. 

Karen: You know, the other evening J 
came down with Diane and there 
was Lennie sitting all by herself in 
the living room. Just sitting. A 
couple of Sigs had asked if some of us 
wanted a ride. So Diane asked 
Lennie if she didn’t want to go along. 
Diane’s like that. Lennie looked at 
us and went pink as the flowers on 
that bedspread. Then she says, 
“Oh, no! Please — really — thank 
you, very much—I must do my 
trigonometry —”’ Then she turned 
and ran up the stairs so fast you’d 
have thought the Board of Education 
was after her. Queer, that’s what! 

Marae: I haven’t got any patience 
with her, myself. I don’t know what 
Diane sees in her. She says Lennie’s 
got something. 

Karen: If she has it’s not apparent to 
the naked eye. And she’s as differ- 
ent from Diane as a sparrow from a 
bird of paradise. 

Marce: Well, if you’re born a Diane 
you can afford to spread around a 
little sweetness and light. Just let 
little Lennie get in her way once 
and — (Makes eloquent gesture of 
cutting her own throat). 

Berty (Thoughtfully): I’m not so sure. 
When you really know Diane — 
(Sound of door banging interrupts. 
With feverish gleam in her eye) Was 
that the door to the shower opening? 
No, of course; it couldn’t have been. 
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(She tiptoes out into the hall, turns 
around, and comes back.) It wasn’t. 
I’ll never get in there, never, and 
I’ll look like something out of the 
gallery of horrors for the dance. 

KarEN: Never mind, pet. You'll be in 
the dark most of the evening. 

Berry: When you say that, smile! 
Well, I might as well get my facial 
while I can. (She sits at the dresser 
and begins applying cream to her face 
and neck.) Don’t anybody say any- 
thing funny till this dries. I might 
laugh and crack it. 

KareEN: What’s that? 

Berty: It’s called an Algerian Mud 
facial highball. Wonderful. Full of 
vitamin D-4. 

MarceE: Don’t tell me the Algerians 
use it. They’d scare their camels to 
death. (Berry lies at full length on 
the bed, face composed to let the mud 
dry. There is the sound of footsteps in 
the hallway. A little tap on the door — 
then it flies open and in bursts Corky. 
She is wide-eyed and scatter-brained. 
She is breathless with some secret too 
good to keep, and in her excitement, 
sprawls over a waste basket. They 
help her up.) 

Corky: Where’s Diane? Lead me to 
her, somebody! I have to see her 
this minute! It’s too, too precious! 
Isn’t she here? 

Berry (From under her towel): Gone 
down to the Maxwell Salon for a 
manicure and hair-do. Why? What’s 
eating you, Corky, my pet? 

Corky (With a gurgle of delight): You’d 

never guess, never, never, never! 

Not in a million years! I’ve just un- 

earthed a treasure! (Waving the 

book in air.) 
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MarcGE: Hey, quit that girlish gur- 
gling! Calm down! 

Corky: I’m trying to tell you! I was 
just hunting around for Lennie’s lab 
notes — 

Karen: So that’s how you got by in 
chemistry last term. 

Marae: Be still, Karen. 
alone. So what, Corky? 

Corky: Well, I just ran across it — 
quite by accident — Lennie always 
lets me use her notes, and here I was, 
completely unsuspicious — 

Betty: For Pete’s sake, get on with it! 
How do you expect me to keep a 
straight face? 

Corky (Sputtering): Give me a chance 
to tell you! The whole thing’s too 
romantic for words — just aflame 
with emotion! 

Karen (Teasingly): What’s aflame? 
Have you called the fire department? 

Marae: You mean Lennie’s aflame? 
She’s outside under the elm with a 
book. (Looks out window) I can see 
her. 

Corky (Ezasperated): Oh, oh! Stop 
being silly! The dorm’s not afire 
and neither is Lennie. It’s this book. 
I mean — 

Karen: Do try to articulate. 

Betty: Girls, girls! The directions on 
the jar say I mustn’t get excited. 
Corky: Oh, darn it. Here, read it 
yourself. I can’t wait to see Diane’s 
face! I suppose she just forgot to 

take it with her. 

Marce: I should hope not — it might 
be awkward. 

Corxy: Don’t be silly — Lennie, I 
mean — until today she must have 
kept this book — it’s a sort of diary 
—with her. (Enter Dianez from the 


Let Corky 





hall. She is met at the door by the un- 
quenchable Corky — divested in a 
breath of bag, hat, and belongings, and 
dragged to a seat.) 

Diane: Gosh! Who let the cyclone in? 
Is it an accident? What’s all the ex- 
citement? Has the dean of women 
run off with the janitor? 

Karen: Corky is simply percolating to 
tell something that will lay us all low. 
Something to do with Lennie or a 
fire, or something. 

Corky: Be still, can’t you! I’ve been 
trying to tell you all along, if you’d 
give me half a chance. (BETry, un- 
able to bear the suspense any longer, 
slides off the bed and comes up behind, 
leaning over D1aNE’s shoulder. She 
is, truly, a weird spectacle. CoRKY 
gives an uncontrollable shriek, MARGE 
and KAREN wince, Diane half springs 
from her seat.) 

Diane: Ye Gods—the great Stone 
Face! Take it away, somebody! 

KarEN: What are you going to this 
dance as, Betty? The painted 
desert? 

Betty: Oh, don’t be silly! Anybody’d 
think I look like Mrs. Frankenstein, 
to hear you talk. Anyway, I thought 
somebody was going to tell a secret 
that would slay somebody. 

Corky: Honest, Di, you’d never guess! 
I couldn’t wait to rush in and tell 
you. At first, I couldn’t believe, my- 
self, Lennie wrote it. The mouse! 
But here’s her name in the front — 
(Opens the book, pointing it out) 
“Lennie MacArthur, her book and 
heart.” Isn’t that quaint? I couldn’t 
imagine what it was at first. Then I 
read through and it’s all romantic 
confessions! (TJ'urns pages) She’s 
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perishing — listen, this will kill you, 
Diane — she’s simply perishing of a 
fatal amour for Alan Mansfield! 
Wouldn’t it slay you? So poetic, too. 
(Flips through pages, stops at a pas- 


sage near the middle) Here! (Tn- 
umphantly) Listen to this! (Opens 
her mouth for the first words. KAREN 
calmly takes the book from her.) 

Karen: Let somebody read who knows 
how. (Reads) “Beloved” — Hum- 
mm! Nice beginning! “Beloved — 
there is a thought I have could I but 
say it — put it in words — set it to 
burning its brief moment on the 
winds that blow up from the dark, 
out to inevitable darkness” — 

Corky (Tittering): Sounds just like 
Edgar Allan Poe, doesn’t it? 

KarEN (Withering her with a glance): 
Don’t interrupt the performer. 
You’ve never really lived, Corky. 
(She goes on reading) “Something of 
warmth, to have with me when the 
sun is gone; something of light, to 
shut out darkness when my good 
days are past.” 

Marae: Shades of Shakespeare! Our 
little petunia has turned out to be a 
passion flower. (Laughter) — Go on. 
Continue! 

Karen (Who has been reading ahead): 
Now be still, everybody. But first, 
see if Lennie’s still there. 

Marce (Looking out window): Still 
sunk in a book. All quiet on the 
western front. (Brrry tries to peer 
into book.) 

Karen: Wait — wait! This is too 
precious for words! A-aahem! “Only 
to be near you Alan, to fill my eyes 
and thoughts with your image — to 
know that you could love me, no 
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matter how little, how short a time. 
Believe me, given this much of grace, 
I could go blind tomorrow, were your 
shadow the last that came between 
me and the light — or deaf — were 
your words the last to break my 
silence — Ah, that would be some- 
thing for remembering!” (Then with 
a husky sob, Karen begins a vari- 
ation) Ah me! My Romeo! Where- 
fore art thou Romeo! Here I stand; 
there you stand — strange, one does 
not understand... . Ah, Pagliacci — 
ah, Nijinski — ah, the nine muses — 
the three fishes — (Jn an ecstasy of 
despair) the itty bitty poo! (Laughter 
and applause. Karen beams, bows. 
MarGe and Corky are hugging 
each other, speechless with mirth.) 


Corky: Isn’t it killing, Di? What are 


you going to do about it? 


D1anE: What am I supposed to do? 
Berry (Cutting in): Please let me be 


there when you tell Alan! (Fervently) 
Please! It’s a roommate’s privilege. 
I’ve got to see his face! 


Diane (Dryly): And I'll bet he’d like 


to see yours. (Looks at watch) Do 
you know what time it is? 


Corky: Oh, oh, it’s late! Lenny’ll be 


coming up from downstairs and miss 
her book the first thing! (Picks up 
the book, gets half-way across the room, 
then turns around and comes back) 
Diane, darling, be a lamb, will you 
and — the red ones with the rhine- 
stones? 


D1AnE (Nodding): Sure thing, Scatter- 


brain. You'll find them in the closet. 
(Corky comes out with the slippers.) 


Corky: Thanks a million, Di. (Kisses 


her cheek) I adore you. ’Bye now, 
kids. 





Marce_E (Following): Well, wait a min- 
ute, Horsefeathers. (From the hall) 
You’ve got to help me on with my 
girdle. — Hey! Betty! Shower! 

Corky: Yoo-hoo! Shower. (BrErTry 
leaps the room with the bound of a 
gazelle, knocking over a chair on the 
way, but she makes the shower. We 
can hear her bursting into song as the 
door shuts.) 

KarEN: Really, Diane, you shouldn’t 
let people sponge off you like that. 
That little featherbrain of a Corky’ll 
run holes through those slippers in 
no time. The last party she went to 
she started wanting to ride a horse 
along about two a.m. Climbed a 
barbed-wire fence, in her blue formal, 
waded a creek, and got clear out to 
the stables before Chuck caught up 
with her. 

Diane (With a giggle): Yes, I remem- 
ber, we were all waiting out by the 
quadrangle, scared to death. It’s a 
wonder we didn’t get expelled. 

Karen: Say, are you using your Black 
Tiger perfume this evening, by any 
chance? You know — just a touch 
with the black velvet. . . 

Diane: Help yourself, Karen. Top 
drawer. But be careful how you use 
it. You know what it says. “Not for 
the timid soul — Black Tiger is for 
the woman who dares to take her 
fate in her hands.” Don’t say I 
didn’t warn you! 

Karen (Eyes widening) : How thrilling! 
I’ll borrow the whole bottle. Merci 
beaucoup, cherie. See you tonight. 
(Goes out, smelling the lid of the 
bottle. D1ane is silent a moment. 
Then she gets up, hitting the palms of 
her hands together with a nervous little 





motion, and walks over to the window, 
looking out. Then decidedly, she 
walks toward the closet, stopping, as 
she sees the lid of the dress box. She 
picks it up, looks at it, then drops it 
to the floor, and walks restlessly to and 
fro, as if trying to collect her thoughts 
for a decision. Finally, face set and 
expressionless, she opens the closet 
door and takes out the dress. For a 
moment she holds it to her. It is a 
beautiful dress — it sweeps to the floor 
in soft lustrous folds, catching the 
light here and there in little star-like 
points. Resolutely she lays it out on 
the bed, next bringing the little glitter- 
ing Juliet cap and the jewelled slip- 
pers. She walks with sudden decision 
to the telephone and dials a number.) 
Diane: Hello, Jun Maxwell Salon? 
Please connect me with Department 
6. Hello — yes — hello, Clara. Di- 
ane Carroll. I’m in a jam and need 
you badly. No, no — I haven’t been 
fooling with my hair-do. I’ve left it 
just as you did it, but I still think it 
makes me look like the president of 
the W.C.T.U. Never mind, darling. 
Don’t get excited. I don’t need you 
for me—it’s for someone else. 
We’ve got to do a Cinderella act and 
do it fast. What? Oh, never mind. 
I'll explain when I see you. Just 
bring everything and hurry. . . 

There’s a love. You’re going to give 
a friend of mine the works. Yes, up 
here and just as quick as you can 
make it—you know the way! 
(Hangs up, waits a moment thought- 
fully, and dials again) Hello. May 


I speak with Alan Mansfield — is he 


in? Thank you. Hello, Alan. This 
is Diane. (She is trying hard to be 
casual) Alan, the most stupid thing 
— I’ve come home with a cold and 
the nurse says it looks like “flu.” She 
won’t let me out of the house. Oh, 
I am, too—lI can’t tell you how 
sorry — That’s nice of you to say 
so— You know I do. But listen, 
Alan, I’ve arranged something — 
something really nice. I have a 
friend, Lennie MacArthur’s her 
name. Well, no... I don’t think 
you’d remember her. She’s lovely, 
but very quiet and aloof. Really 
hard to get, you know. Never goes 
out unless it’s someone special. 
(Laughs) Lennie thinks you are. She 
admires your poetry, too. Yes, 
isn’t it? Oh, but it’s better than 
that. Wait till I tell you! I happen 
to know she’s even wearing the kind 
of dress you like—you know, 
white — and cool with silver — 
Wait till you see it! ... Yes, darn it! 
I'll tell her . . . Of course... I’m 
going to crawl under a mustard 
plaster, myself . . . Goodbye, now. 
(She gets up, goes to mirror and 
rumples up her hair, wraps a white 
scarf around her throat, slips a robe 
over her things, and coughs experi- 
mentally once or twice. Goes to win- 
dow and leans out. Calls in a firm 
voice.) Lennie, Lennie! Yes, you! 
Come up quick. I need you! (Holds 
up dress once more, then lays it down 
and straightens folds of skirt as cur- 
tain falls.) 


THE END 
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Production Notes 


MorTHER FOR Mayor 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern everyday dress. 

Properties: Recipe books, papers, notebooks, 
pencils, overnight bag, newspaper, books, 
slippers. 

Setting: A modern living room, comfortably 
furnished with chairs, tables, lamps, book- 
cases, etc. On a table near one of the chairs 
is a telephone, a pencil and a telephone pad. 
The exit at right leads to the front door, the 
one at left to the kitchen and the rest of the 
house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


PorTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN 


Characters: 4 male; 4 female; voices off. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Betty and Johnnie wear brightly 
colored satin band uniforms. Steve wears 
Cub Scout uniform. Others wear modern 
dress. 

Properties: Baton for Betty, wind instrument 
for Johnnie, large framed portrait of Sam 
Brown in uniform, records for band music 
offstage. 

Setting: The Brown living room. It is an old 
room with tall doorways and possibl 
Colonial cornices above ons, with a wide 
open double French wirdow in the center 
of the right wall. In the upstage wall at 
right is a built-in old fashioned desk; this 
may be painted on the backdrop. In the 
up stage wall at left is an entrance to the 
hall and front door. Against the left wall 
is a plain stone fireplace and on the mantel 
above it stands a large portrait of General 
Peabody. Downstage from the fireplace in 
the left wall is an entrance to the rest of the 
house. The other furnishings of the room 
(chairs, tables, lamps) are average twenti- 
eth century American. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Tue Crimson Giory Rose 
Characters: 2 male; 5 female. 
Playing Time: 30 minutes. 


Costumes: Simple modern dress. Belle wears 
blue jeans, Ed Perry and Ole Swenson wear 
working clothes. Hallie uses crutches. 


Properties: Knitting for three. 


Setting: A small, unpretentious living room 
with at least three chairs. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


HEARTS AND FLowEeRs ror MoTHER 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Carl and Margie 
wear casual, at-home clothes; Carl wears a 
watch. Doris wears pajamas and robe. 
Robert wears a shirt and blue jeans; Father 
wears slacks and a sport shirt. Mother 
appears fully dressed. 

Properties: Handkerchief in small carelessly 
wrapped package without a bow, pin 
wrapped in small package, large home- 
ada “Do Not Disturb” sign, small paper 
bag of candy, cut-up coffee cake on a plate 
with a folded note on top, egg slicer, news- 
paper, large pink hydrangea plant covered 
completely by green wrapping paper. 

Setting: Duncan living room. There are en- 
trances at right and left; the one at right is 
the front door leading to outside and the 
one at left leads to kitchen and other rooms. 
In the upstage wall at right is a door to 
Mother’s and Father’s bedroom. The door 
is closed. The living room is furnished 
comfortably with easy chairs, small tables 
and lamps. There is a desk upstage right 
with some papers and a clock on it. U 
stage left is a dinette table with straight 
chairs around it. On one of the small 
tables is a newspaper. 


Lighting: No special effects. 





Luck Taxes A Ho.timay 


Characters: 9 male; 3 female; at least three 
Luck’s Helpers, who may be either. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The Stage Manager wears a suit. 
Stagehands wear working clothes. Fred 
and Nina Farr wear their Sunday clothes. 
Ma Prebble and Louise wear aprons the 
second time they appear. Karl Schultz, 
Paul Schultz and Dick Prebble wear blue 
jeans and sport shirts. Luck and his help- 
ers may wear uniforms. Luck and the Stage 
Manager may wear trench coats and hats 
when they appear as reporters. 

Properties: Two chairs, rocking chair, ham- 
mer, large framed picture, notebooks and 
pencils, radio, watches for Stage Manager 
and Nina. 

Setting: The main setting is the office of Luck. 
Incorporated. There should be a chair and 
a desk or table for Luck, with a telephone 
on it. At the rear of the stage, chairs for 
Luck’s Helpers are lined up with their 
backs to the audience, as if facing a long 
switchboard. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


THE DaNncING PRINCESSES 

Characters: 4 male; 15 female. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes, 

Costumes: The King and the Prince wear royal 
robes, the Soldier a uniform, the Page ap- 
propriate palace garb. The Gypsy and the 
Maid wear appropriate costumes. Floret 
may wear a short dancing costume and 
carry a wand. The Princesses wear ball 
dresses and dancing slippers. Marie wears 
a ribbon bow on her shoulder. 

Properties: Pair of worn-out dancing slippers, 
bag of gold, tray with decorated cup for wine 
and cake, large gold key, dark grey cape. 

Setting: The hallway outside the door of the 
Princesses’ bedroom. The hall may be 
hung with red and gold curtains. Upstage 
center is the door, which has a very large 
old-fashioned gold lock. On either side of 
the door are long, low benches. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Roya. Maaic 


Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Marvo wears a long cape. Kitty 
wears a short dress with an apron and car- 
ries a feather duster. Mrs. Marvo may 
wear a long dress. King William and Prince 
Billy wear robes and crowns; Princess 
Carolyn wears a crown and a ball dress. 
The Pirate wears a pirate costume. 

Properties: Horn, top hat, glass, handkerchief, 
book, large cloth or blanket, miscellaneous 
objects for the table. 


Setting: A long table is at left, piled with 
Marvo’s magic sm. There is a large and 
a small chair. The workshop may be deco- 
rated with stars, etc. 

kagong; Lights may flash before Princess 

Carolyn and the Pirate appear. 


SmMaut SHogs anpD SMALL TuLiPs 

Characters: 4 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All except Dick wear Dutch 
clothes. Katrinka wears an apron. Only 
Grandfather wears wooden shoes, 

Properties: Pail and scrubbing brush, a few 
pairs of small wooden shoes, bunches of 
tulips, a small rose tulip and a small pink 
tulip. 

Setting: A room in a Dutch house, with a few 
chairs at left, a table with a flower vase, and 
a shelf. Door on right leads to the outside; 
door on left to the rest of the house. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Moruer’s Day For Susan 

Characters: 8 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Susan wears everyday clothes. 
Baby Doll may wear sleepers or any other 
baby clothes; Kutie Pie wears a ruffled 
skirt with a pretty blouse and shiny black 
shoes, and carries a red muff; Ragamuffin 
wears overalls and checked blouse and has 
yarn curls; Major Jane should wear some- 
thing suggestive of a WAC uniform; Skip- 
along wears a cowgirl costume and has a 
lariat. Harriet Ann and Jeannie Belle wear 


any pretty dress. 

Properties: Book, doll’s tea set, including tea 
pot, plates, cups and saucers. 

Setting: Susan’s bedroom. Bed is at stage 
right, facing the audience. Bedroom door is 
at left side, near back. Dresser stands near 
left. front. Two windows are at back, and 
under them a window seat with a cover that 
lifts up. A large rag rug is on the floor, 
with a small rocking chair on it. Between 
the bed and the windows is a small table, 
low enough so that dolls can sit around it 
on the floor. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


A Day ror TREES 


Characters: 5 male; 5 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Butterfly wears a brightly colored 
dress with draperies fastened to the wrists 
to give wing-like effect. Robin wears a 


brown costume with a red vest, a brown cap, 
and a beak over the nose. Rabbit wears a 
one-piece suit with a hood with long ears 
and whiskers. Squirrel wears a gray one- 
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piece costume with a large bushy tail at- 
tached to the back. Professor Owl wears a 
biown suit and has short pointed ears and 
horn-rimmed glasses. Children and Teacher 
wear everyday dress. 

Properties: Small stick. 

Setting: An opening in the woods, surrounded 
by trees. There is a stump right of center 
ona two logs left of center. Near the stump 
is a small stick. There are bushes upstage. 
Growing up the tree at far right is a morn- 
ing glory vine with a bell attached to it. 


Lighting: No special effects. 


A FLOWER FoR Moruer’s Day 


Characters: 12 female; Bluebird and Robin 
may be male cr female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: Flowers and Bluebird and Robin 
wear appropriate colors; Birds have wings. 
Others wear modern dress; Miss Anna 
Jarvis and Elderly Woman should wear 
hats and carry pocketbooks 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: A garden. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Aut Tus AND ALAN, Too 


Characters: 5 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Karen wears lounging pajamas. 
Marge is dressed in sweater and slacks. 
Betty has a large bath towel wrapped 
around her sarong-fashion and wears a 
shower cap on her head. Corky wears a 
flowered housecoat. Diane wears a suit and 
hat with gloves and bag. 

Properties: Box of chocolates, nail polish, dress 
box containing a white evening dress, mud 
pack cream, diary, red evening slippers, 
Juliet evening cap, white evening slippers, 
bottle of perfume, white scarf, bathrobe. 

Setting: A dormitory bedroom. Twin beds 
with chintz spreads stand on either side of 
a wide, recessed window up center. There 
is a deep window seat with bright cushions, 
and a small chest at the foot of each bed. 
Down left is a dressing table littered with 

photographs of young men, jars of complex- 
a creams and perfume. Upstage left a 
closet door stands partly open. A lacy slip 
hangs on the doorknob. On the opposite 
wall is a door leading to the hall, and down 
right is a small table holding a telephone 
and a vase of flowers. A stuffed panda and 
a stuffed elephant lay on the floor near one 
of the beds. Downstage center is a desk 
with books on it. 


Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Six 


Book Reviews 





MessENGER BY Nicut. By Mary Evans 
Andrews. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.76. 


It was on the night of the festival that 
Tasso, the young Rhodian, realized what it 
meant for his people to be under the heel of 
the German invader, and every moment 
thereafter is tense and exciting as Tasso and 
his brother work with the Allies for the free- 
dom of Greece. Tasso’s adventures and hard- 
ships lead up to the crucial moment when he 
is chosen to take the coded message over the 
hazardous route — he is the “messenger by 
night” —in an exciting adventure story 
which gives the reader a vivid picture of 
modern Greece. (Junior High and up.) 


ProGRaM FoR CurisTINE. By Pearl Bucklen 
Bentel. Longmans, Green and Co. $2.75. 


Most of Christine’s high school friends go 
on to college but Christine has little time to 
regret her inability to do so as she enters 
wholeheartedly into the life of a radio station. 
She doesn’t forget her high school boy friend, 
Johnnie, but the wires get crossed as her job 
brings her into contact with a prominent 
radio m.c. and a young announcer. Christine 
scores a triumph in her radio career and the 
wires are set straight in a warm and sympa- 
thetic romance which teen-agers will enjoy. 
(Junior High and up.) 


Tue Story or ANDREW Jackson. By Enid 
Lamonte M eadowcraft. 


Tue Srory or THEoporE Roosevetr. By 

Winthrop Neilson. 

Grosset & Dunlap. $1.50 each. 

Here are the two latest additions to the 
Signature Books, the popular series of biog- 
raphies. Like the earlier volumes of this 
shelf, these are readable, human accounts 
of the lives of great Americans. (Jnterme- 

diates.) 


Piaytime Wit Music. By Marion Abeson 
and Charity Bailey. Illustrated by Sally 
Mitchel. Laberight Publishing Corp. $2.76. 


Children can “act out” subjects ranging 
from kangaroos to tugboats to the descriptive 
words and music of the songs found in this 
volume. The music is rhythmic and simple 
to play, and in acting out the words of the 
songs children will be doing one of the things 
they like to do best. (Primary) 


Spotlight on Books 


Mrs. Roo anp tHE Bunnies. By Rachel 
Learnard. Houghton, Miffiin Co. $2.26. 


__ This is an attractively and amusingly 
illustrated picture book about a kangaroo 
which has the task of taking care of four little 
rabbits for an afternoon. What happens 
when the four rabbits become twenty rabbits 
before the afternoon is over and how Mrs. 
Roo takes them to the zoo makes a very 
funny picture-book. (Primary.) 


Saint Francis aNp THE Wo.r. By Hetty 

Burlingame Beatty. Houghton, Miffiin Co. 

$2.50. 

_ St. Francis understood and loved every 
living thing, and all creatures loved him. 
Why, then, was there no one to t him 
when he came to the village of Gubbio? The 
people of Gubbio hesitated to leave their 
houses for fear of a wolf which had been 
plaguing them. St. Francis, without fear, 
quiets the wolf and makes him a friend to the 
people of Gubbio in a delightful, simple story. 


A Bear Namep Grumms. By Bessie F. 

White. Houghton, Miffiin Co. $2.50. 

A pet bear cub — the smartest bear in all 
Sweden — will be something different for 
American children. How the bear Grumms 
helped the Krog family out of their diffi- 
culties by learning to dance is an amusing 
and heart-warming story written with an 
understanding of the affection between chil- 
dren and a pet. (Primary) 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 
CHEAPER BY THE Dozen. By Frank and 
Ernestine Gilbreth. $2.16. 


Goop-Bre Mr. Cuarps. By James Hilton. 
$1.72. 


Tue Crrapet. By A. J. Cronin. $2.64. 


ANNA AND THE Kino or Stam. By Margaret 
Landon. $2.24. 
Globe Book Company. 


These five new additions to the Globe 
School Editions are simplified adaptations 
of the full-length versions of the books — 
with long descriptive passages and difficult 
vocabulary omitted. ey are particularly 


suitable for children who are not at the top 
level of reading achievement, and yet must 
have books of high reading interest. 
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PLays — VotumE XII 


1952 - 1953 


Issues are designated as follows: O, October; N, November; D, December; J, January; F, February; Mr, 
March; A, April; My, May. The numbers attached to these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For ex- 
ample, 0-14 means page 14 of the October issue. (Radio plays are indicated by *.) 


For Junior and Senior High 


All This and Alan, Too, Joan Allred, My-74 
Allred, Joan, All This and Alan, Too, My-74 
Alpha Kappa, Marjorie B. Paradis, O-12 


ee Cherry Pie, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


Callahan, Cecelia C., Cupid and Company, F-11 
Case of the Missing Poet, The, John Murray, A-27 
— Every y*, (Howells), Jane McGowan, 


Christmas Promise, A, Helen Louise Miller, D-1 

Coenen Sites Rose, The, Marguerite Kreger Phillips, 
y~ 

Cupid and Company, Cecelia C. Callahan, F-11 


DuBois, Graham, A Room for a King, D-27; Tulips and 
Two Lips, A-15 
Dumas, Alexander, The Three Musketeers*, A-87 


Fay, Maxine, Saving the Old Homestead, F-19 


Game of Chess, A, John Murray, 0-23 

Ghose in the House, Helen Louise Miller, 0-70 

Ghosts in the Library, Edrie Pendleton, N-70 

Cuee. Celia, The Prince and the Pauper*, (Twain), 


Hark, Mildred, and Noel McQueen, Bake a Che 
Pie, F-1; Hometown Halloween, 6-1; Music Hat: 
Charms, Mr-1; An Ode to Spring, A-1; Portrait of an 
American, My-14; Reindeer on the Roof, D-13; 
Turkey Gobblers, N-1 

Hometown Halloween, Mildred Hark and Noel Me- 
Queen, O-1 


John Crown's Legacy, Ernst H. Suerken, N-12 
Junior Prom, Charles F. Wilde, J-70 


Lorna Doone*, (Blackmore), Jane McGowan, O-82 


McGowan, Jane, Christmas Every Day*, (Howells), 
D-68; Lorna Doone*, (Blackmore), O-82 

McQueen, Noel and Mil Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Miller, Helen Louise, A Christmas Promise, D-1; Ghost 
in the House, 0-70; Mother for Mayor, My-1; “‘N” 
for Nuisance, J-1; Papa Pepper's Bombshell, Mr-9; 
What Makes It Tick, N-82 

Miller, Marion L., Not Worth a Continental, J-12 

Mother for eee. Helen Louise Mil'er, My-1 

Murray, John, The Case of the Missing Poet, A-27; A 
Game of Chess, 0-23; The Mystery in the Lab, J-20 

Muse Hath Charms, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


r-l 
Mystery in the Lab, The, John Murray, J-20 


“N” for Nuisance, Helen Louise Miller, J-1 
Not Worth a Continental, Marion L. Miller, J-12 


bay - Spring, An, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 


Paper Pepper’s Bombshell, Helen Louise Miller, Mr-9 

Paradis, Marjorie B., Alpha Kappa, 0-12 

Pendleton, Edrie, Ghosts in the Library, N-70; Vote for 
Your Hero, N-22 

Phillips, Marguerite r, The Crimson Glory Rose, 
My-23; Strictly for Relatives, Mr-18 

Portrait of an American, Mildred Hark and Noel 
McQueen, My-14 ' ‘ 

ro and the Pauper, The*, (Twain), Celia Gordon, 


Reindeer on the Roof, Mildred Hark and Noel Me- 
een, D- 
Room for a King, A, Graham DuBois, D-27 


Saving the Old Homestead, Maxine Fay, to. 
Strictly for Relatives, Marguerite Kreger Phillips, 


Mr-18 
Suerken, Ernest H., John Crown's Legacy, N-12 


Three Musketeers, The*, Alexander Dumas, A-87 

Tulips and Two Lips, Graham DuBois, A-15 

a Gobblers, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen, 
-1 


Vote for Your Hero, Edrie Pendleton, N-22 


What Makes It Tick?, Helen Louise Miller, N-82 
Wilde, Charles F., Junior Prom, J-70 


For Intermediates 
Bc nS Sela, 
r Benjy, ore Leuser, N-! 
Bunnies oad Bonnets, Helen Louise Miller, A-77 


On -. het wy A, Esther MacLellan and Catherine 
, roll, 
Christmas at the Cratchits, (Dickens), Deborah New- 


man, D-45 , 
Colson, John G., Black Ivo, J-40; A Message from Robin 
Hood, 0-39; Top of the Bill, Mr-32 
Corey, Caroline i, The Dancing Princesses, My-49 
Cross Princess, The, Esther MacLellan and Catherine 
V. Schroll, F-35 


Dancing Princesses, The, Caroline H. Corey, My-49 
Dosing, Dorothy, The Red ’n Green Treasure Hunt 


9 
Dias, Earl J., Martha Washington's Spy, F-41 


Fisher, Aileen, Luck Takes a Holiday, ee On Such 
a Night, D-50; The Weaver's Son, 0-33 


Gypsy Look, The, Anna Lenington Heath, J-33 


Hark, Mildred, and Noel McQueen, Mind Your P’s 
an AY Mr-51 
rag tery rae ey cag rey 
ea in, , 
a and Flowers for Mother. Edrie Pendleton, 
y: 











Just in Time, Esther E. Ziegler, A-38 
Kennedy, Lucy, The Pied Piper of Hamelin, A-47 


Leuser, Eleanore, Brushes for Benjy, N-52 
Lincoln Coat, The, Thelma W. lock, F-27 
Luck Takes a Holiday, Aileen Fisher, My-40 


MacLellan, Esther and Catherine V. Schroll, A Cat for 
Halloween, 0-48; The Cross Princess, F-35 

Martha Washington's Spy, Earl J. Dias, F-41 

Message from Robin Hood, A, J. G. Colson, 0-39 

McQueen, Noel and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 

Miller, Helen uise, Bunnies and Bonnets, A-77; 

—— Snow Man, D-38; Strictly Puritan, N-32 

Mind Your P’s and Q's, Mildred Hark and Noel Mc- 
Queen, Mr-51 


Newman, Deborah, Christmas at the Cratchits, 
(Dickens), D-45 
Nicholson, Jessie, The Haunted Bookshop, N-40 


On Such a Night, Aileen Fisher, D-50 
Oser, Janice, Professor Willy's Wisher-Switcher, A-56 


Pendleton, Edrie, Hearts and Flowers for Mother, 
My-32 


y 
Pied Piper of Hamelin, The, Lucy Kennedy, A-47 
Professor Willy’s Wisher-Switcher, Janice Oser, A-56 


Bed 3 Green Treasure Hunt, The, Dorothy Deming, 
Royal Magic, Margaret Slattery, My-54 


Schrol]l, Catherine V. and Esther MacLellan. See 
MacLellan, Esther 


Sealock, Thelma W., The Lincoln Coat, F-27 
Sheep Skin Po, Genevieve Wimsatt, J-51 
Slattery, Margaret, Royal Magic, My-54 

Softy the Snow Man, Helen Louise Miller, D-38 
Strictly Puritan, Helen Louise Miller, N-32 


F., Whose Birthday Is It?, Mr-45 


 neage y Doroth 
the B . Colson, Mr-32 


Top o' ill, J. 


Weaver's Son, The, Aileen Fischer, 0-33 
Whose Birthday Is It?, Dorothy F. Thompson, Mr-45 
Wimsatt, Genevieve, Sheep Skin Po, J-51 


Ziegler, Esther E., Just in Time, A-38 


For Primary Grades 
Arnold, Esther W., The Stolen Pumpkin, 0-65 
Asbrand, Karin, Tick Tock, D-57 
Barr, June, Buried Treasure, F-58 
Boo-Hoo Princess, The, Ruth Jaeger Buntain, J-63 


Buntain, Ruth Jaeger, The Boo-Hoo Princess, J-63 
Buried Treasure, June Barr, F-58 


Colson, John G., Ebenezer Neverspend, D-65 
Compass for Christopher, A, Celia Gordon, O-61 


Dy + ee A, Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


y 
December's Gifts, Frances Duggar, D-60 
Deming, Dorothy, Eyes Right, Mr-67 
Duggar, Frances, December's Gifts, D-60 


Ebenezer Neverspend, John G. Colson, D-65 

Emperor’s New Clothes, The, (Andersen), Deborah 
ewman, A-61 

Eyes Right, Dorothy Deming, Mr-67 


Fisher, Aileen, Unexpected Guests, N-58 

Five Brothers, The, ence Leuser, J-68 

Flower for Mother's Day, A, Esther MacLellan and 
Catherine V. Schroll, My-70 


Gordon, Celia, A Compass for Christopher, 0-61 


Happy Holidays, Deborah Newman, J-59 
er, Sener’ and Noel McQueen, A Day for Trees, 


y-66 
Help Wanted for Easter, Esther MacLellan and Cath- 
erine V. Schroll, A-70 


Keys to Peace, The, Deborah Newman, N-61 
King's Jester, The, Eleanore Leuser, A-66 


Lawrence, Joan, Somebody's Valentine, F-50 

Leuser, Eleanore, The Five Brothers, J-68; The King’s 
Jester, A-66; The Magic Grapes, 0-57; The Magic 
Well, Mr-62 


MacLellan, Esther, and Catherine V. Schroll, A Flower 
for Mother's Day, M-70; Help Wanted for Easter, 
A-70; Small Shoes and Small Tulips, My- 61 

Med Party, A, (Carroll), Natalie 8. Worcester, 


Magic Grapes, The, Eleanore Leuser, 0-57 

Magic Mirror, The, Alice Very, A-74 

Magic Well, Eleanore Leuser, Mr-62 : 
McQueen, Noel and Mildred Hark. See Hark, Mildred 


Nee) Cah, Haney Hobtones 38; The Kops 

ndersen), 1; Happy Holi . H eys 

to Peace, Ni “ The Prize Shamrock, Mr-58; Some- 
thing New for Halloween, O-53; The Stars and 
Stripes, F-53 


Prize Shamrock, The, Deborah Newman, Mr-58 


Schroll, Catherine V. and Esther MacLellan. See 
MacLellan, Esther 

Small Shoes and Small sulies. Esther MacLellan and 
Catherine V. Schroll, My-61 

Somebody's Valentine, Joan Lawrence, F-50 

Something New for Halloween, Deborah Newman, 


0-53 

Spamer, Ciaribel, Twinkle, D-54 

Stars and Stripes, The, Deborah Newman, F-53 
Stolen Pumpkin, The, Esther W. Arnold, 0-65 


Tick Tock, Karin Asbrand, D-57 
Twinkle, Claribel Spamer, D-54 


Unexpected Guests, Aileen Fisher, N-58 
Very, Alice, The Magic Mirror, A-74 
Wesesster, Natalie 8., A Mad Tea Party, (Carroll), 





AcQueen 
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Key: JH, Junior and Senior High; I, Intermediate; P. Primary; *radio play. Issues are designated as follows: O, 
October; N, November; D, December; J, January; F, February; ‘Mr, March; A, April; My, May. The numbers 
llan and attached to ‘these by hyphens indicate the pages of the issue. For example, O-14 means page 14 of the October issue. 








51 
Aut-Boy Casts CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 
r Trees, Bleck, Ivo, (I), J-40 A Compass for Christopher, (P), 0-61 
The Five Brothers, (P), J-68 The Weaver's Son, (1), 0-33 
id Cath. | John Crown's Legacy, (JH), N-12 
A Message from Robin Hood, (I), 0-39 
Top of of the Bill, (I), Mr-32 
ComeEpIEs 
po ny ee Alp eet: Alstiy © eo (JH), My-74 
8 All This and Alan, Too, (8), My-74 The Boo te’ Fae tg Py, - 
; Magic Alpha Kappa, (JH), 0-12 A Cat for Halloween, (1), 0-4 
Bake a Cherry Pie, (J } rae 
Bunnies and nnets, ), A-77 
Flower Buried Treasure, (P), 
Easter, American Epucation Week 3 Cet fer | Halloween, P " oe. 
F as Promise 
rcester, What Makes It Tick?, (JH), N-82 Cupid and Company, (JH), F-11 
Ghost in Neverspend, (P), D-65 
host in the Look, ¢ Ae D 0-70 
Aprit Foou’s Day Cap Sas m 
Mildred | Tulips and Two Lips, (JH), A-15 Junior Ton GH 20 
7 Mother for Mayor, (GHD, M 
“lothes, Music Hath Charms it 
e Keys “N” for Nuisance, mis) 
; Some- Arpor Day An Ode to Spring, G's 
ts and § A Day for Trees, (P), My-66 Papa Pepper's Bombshell, GH), Mr-9 
The Shamrock, (P), Mr-58 
Professor Willy’s Wisher-Switcher, (I), A-56 
) a Beiadees on te Roof, (JH), D. 
RMISTICE VAY Magic, ( 
Bes John Crown's Legacy, (JH), N-12 serene t eold Homestead, (JH), F-19 
wae Th Rep ree, Fp, oot Something New for alleween, (P), 0-83 
Strictly for Relatives, (JH), Mr-18 
| Strictly Puritan, fi ), oF 
= BENJAMIN WEST Tole the ‘jj ), Mr.32 Kas 
Brushes for Benjy, (I), N-52 A Foy Cobblers a a 
What Makes It hut ah, N-82 
— Werx 
Ghosts in the Libeory , N-70 
The Haunted Booksh . On " 'N-40 EASTER 
A Mad Tea Party, (P), Bunnies and Bonnets, (I), A-77 
Help Wanted for Easter, (P), A-70 
roll), a. BuILpIne 





Buried Treasure, (P), F- 
The Crimson Glory ah H), My-23 


Foreren Lanps 


Sheep Skin Po, {2 5-51 (China) 
Small Shoes and Small Tulips, (P), M-61 (Holland) 





CHRISTMAS 

Cariotmas at the Cratchits os D-45 

tmas Every Day* 
¢ Christmas Penaslen. (JH), 
December's Gifts, (P), D: Ve HALLOWEEN 
On phe ae a nthe Roe (I), D-50 A Cat for Halloween, §. 0-48 

deer on Roof, ee > 238 Ghost in the House, ( ? 0-70 

‘i for a King (I Hometown Halloween, hy), 0-1 

Softy the re ne Mea 1D RY Something New for Hs wer (P), 0-53 
Twinkle, (P), The Stolen Pumpkin, (P), 0-6 





HEALTH AND SAFETY 


The Cross Princess, (I), F-35 

Eyes Right, (P), Mr-67 

Luck Takes a Holiday, (I), My-40 

The Red 'n Green Treasure Hunt, (I), N-49 


HIsToRICAL 


Black Ivo, (I), J-40 (forman ¢ Conquerors) 

John Crown's Legacy, (JH), N-12 (American heritage) 

Martha Washington's Spy, (I), F-41 (Valley Forge) 

Not Worth a (JH), J-12 (Post-revolu- 
tionary times) 

The Stars and Stripes, (P), F-53 (Betsy Ross) 


ontinental, 


Ho.uipays 
See under Specific Holiday 


Tomas JEFFERSON 
Whose Birthday Is It?, (I), Mr-45 


LANGUAGES 
Mind Your P’s and Q's, (I), Mr-51 


LeGenps, FABLES —“ a TALES 


The Dancing Princesses, (I), 

The Emperor's New Clothes, ee 4-61 
The Five Brothers, ). J-6 

The King’s Jester, ( ip 66 

The Magic Grapes, (P ), 0-57 

The Magic Mirror, (Py A-74 

The Magic Well, (P {r-62 

The Pied Piper of amelin, (I), A-47 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Lincoln Coat, (I), F-27 


LITERATURE 
Christmas at the Cantal, gl D-45 
Christmas ang A Day*, D 
Lorna Doone* 
A Mad Tea Part 
A Message from Hokie in "Hood, (I), 0-39 
The Prince and the Pauper*, F-62 
The Three Musketeers*, A-87 


MELODRAMA 
Saving the Old Homestead, (JH), F-19 


. Memortau Day 
Portrait of an American, (JH), My-14 


Moruer’s Day 
A Flower for Mother's Day, (P), My-70 
Hearts and Flowers for Mother, (I), My-32 
Mother for Mayor, (JH), My-1 





MYSTERIES 


The Case of the Missing Poet, (JH), A-27 
A Game of Chess, (JH), 0-23 

The Mystery in the Lab, (ED, ‘3.20 
Papa Pepper's Bombshell, (JH), Mr-9 


New YEanr’s 
Happy Holidays, (P), J-59 


Betsy Ross 
The Stars and Stripes, (P), F-53 


PaTRIOTISM AND Goop CITIZENSHIP 
See also Historical, Specific 5 matic , Person, Voting, etc. 
Bake a Cherry Pie, (JH), F: " — 
Hometown Halloween, GH), onl 
The Lincoln Coat, (I). F 
Papa Pepper's Baim bobell( JH), Mr-9 
Portrait of an American GH ), My-14 
Vote for Your Hero, (J H), N-22 


Rapro Piays 


Christmas Every Dew, D-68 
Lorna Doone, O-8 

The Prince and the Pauper, F-62 
The Three Musketeers, A-87 


Sarety 
See under Health and Safety 


Sr. Patrick's Day 
The Prize Shamrock, (P), Mr-58 


Te.une True 
Just in Time, (I), A-38 
Tick Tock, (P), D-57 


THANKSGIVING 
Strictly Puritan, (I), N-32 
Turkey Gobblers, (JH), N-1 
Unexpected Guests, (P), N-58 


VALENTINE’s Day 


Cupid and Company, yi F-11 
Somebody's Valentine, (P), F-50 


VorTtne 
Vote for Your Hero, (JH), N-22 


Grorce WASHINGTON 


Bake a Cherry Pie, (JH), F-1 
Martha Washington's Spy, (I), F-41 











g, etc, 











PLAYS for Special Occasions in MAY 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions in this issue, 
subscribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for celebration of the following 


events: . 
National Music Week 
SPONCIR SNE CERES BIO, a 's.v' ec ced eu humans > Ge Seiiaak cc cneenaee ie April, 1948 
DE Oe BeUNE COR A OD oa cia ccc c's vn te Dew cOE Dime es Cddewa Reed April, 1946 
TE OP ne Ce ST kc. dc ccc dda s cae be oe Reade unnneeena October, 1944 
Tue Basy LIKED GREENSLEEVES (Intermediates)...............00:-: December, 1944 
May 10th . . . Mother’s Day 
Mom’s Perrect Day (Junior and Senior High)...................02-0 eed May, 1952 
Morner’s APRON Strings (Junior and Senior High).....................May, 1961 
Mom’s a GranpMa Now (Junior and Senior High)......................May, 1950 
Tue Lire ror Moruer (Junior High and Senior High)................... May, 1949 
Man-TRap ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High)..................00-- May, 1948 
Tus REvo.it or Mama (Junior and Senior High). ...................005: May, 1947 
A Surprise ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High). .................... April, 1948 
A Martine ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High)....................... May, 1944 
To Moruer with Love (Junior and Senior High)....................... May, 1944 
THREE CueeErs ror Moruer (Junior and Senior High).................. May, 1946 
Moruer’s Bia Day (Junior and Senior High).................0.0eee eee May, 1946 
MorTuHeEr’s Day Orr anp On (Intermediates). ............0cee cee cece eeee May, 1949 
Moruer Saves Her Day (Intermediates)..............cccccceecevceess May, 1948 
A, FM WO BROT CIMGOTIIOIRUNE) . 5 oc 5 6 5 cc cect ccc ccc cccdenesccs May, 1947 
Morusmr’s Apmrrmrs (Intermediates)...............cccccccccesecececcs May, 1946 
Taass Wisues For Morumr (Primary)................2ccccecccccvcess May, 1952 
Roses rok MornHer (Primary Grades)... .............cceeeeeeeeeeeeees May, 19651 
A PresEnt ror MOTHER (Primary Grades)...............eeceececceeces May, 1948 
No-Moruer Lanp (Primary Grades). ..........ccecccsccceccceeseeeees May, 1949 
May 30th... Memorial Day 
Tue JupGe’s Diary (Junior and Senior High)..................... .....May, 1952 
A Day To Remember (Junior and Senior High)...................0.000. May, 1950 
Part-Time Hero (Junior and Senior High)...................c cc eee eee May, 1947 
Tue Pink Parasou (Junior and Senior High).............0..... cee eee May, 1944 
Tuy BantsuH Our ANGER (Junior and Senior High)..................... May, 1945 
Guest or Honor (Junior and Senior High).................. thes caine May, 1945 
So Suings a Goop Dzep (Junior and Senior High)...................... May, 1946 
Memortiat Day ror THE BLUE AND Gray (Intermediates)................ May, 1952 
Saas UN aes CAINE ans von nk 0 acts cedecicndcccdncnccccesas May, 1947 
Arbor Day 
In Honor or Trees (Primary Grades)..............0scceecceeccceceees May, 1951 
Fomine FW AUART CIDROUIIATIIOON Sao 5 oo oes kk ao sk hoe o's veces cv ccna’ May, 1944 
Tue Trees Go To Scuoon (Primary Grades). ...............00000s December, 1943 
Commencement 
Wuo’s Otp-Fasnionep? (Junior and Senior High)...................-05. May, 1952 
Ee ee IN go. 5 oo 53 BEES OU AAs a Shee ote Keele’ wo RO May, 1951 
Se IIE 5 a cc's 0 ko & Res 0 CASAS ECS MUMIA Rhee ean'd pa pemad May, 1950 
Se Es 6 oc ns owadeuhnins 43 ne Oeebred ca aenetoetaane May, 1950 
IIR, oo 0 5's vad saknnbe cetecuusebaadessccoseuwes ccuane May, 1949 
NE oa aes a 5 4.0 ad Ha oo peed eae wake cn a0cceeus bee cae May, 1948 
I ROOMS... css pce AS v PAO EE Re ae SRR Aie wcrc ecawbaenwee May, 1944 
os. . 6 « balks LUN MONEE She REC REE Nee she camaonce’ May, 1944 
I eo wn &ce bERNE LOS Sek Un os De sated ena May, 1946 
CA IOI Sc’ a kin 0'0'0 js Se Daale ne VER Rea we whe Ue cei Sua'awa May, 1947 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty-free by sub- 

scribers. Single copies of individual plays may be purchased for 20c each. To eliminate 

bookkeeping we suggest that paym yment accompany playbook orders, especially for small 

ntities. When ordering, please give name under which subscription ts listed. (NOTE: 

he price of 20c per play does not include a complete issue of the magazine but is the cost of 
single plays only. 


PLAYS, INC, 8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











